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CONCERNING COMING NUMBERS OF 
THE « BAZAR 
4 next number of Harper's Bazar, appearing on 
September 4, will contain an extra Supplement, which 
will include some features of special interest 

There will be two pages devoted to ‘‘ Club Women and 
Club Work.” 

A brilliant story, entitled “ Jenk’s Jobometers,” by Grace 
Livingston Furniss, will entertain readers with its picture 
of a humorous aspect of New England rural life 

A short play, to be acted out-of-doors, is from the pen 
of Alice Ruth Carter, and is entitled *‘ A Summer Idyl.” 

Colouel Thomas Wentworth Higginson will have an in- 
teresting paper on “‘ Americans Travelling in England.” 

The fashion attractions of the number, in illustration 
and text, will be marked and characteristic 

In the number of Harper’s Bazar which will be pub- 
lished on September 11, Octave Thanet’s dramatic short 
serial, ‘‘ Father Quinnallion,” will begin. The story will 
be illustrated by W. H. Hyde. 


GOOD EATING 


T is not very long ago, but for the sake of indefiniteness, 

and that no one be wronged or pained, let us say in the 
time of our remote ancestresses, or in that of theirs, that it 
was thought to be an exceedingly indelicate and unfemi- 
nine thing to eat. She who ate the least, and looked it, 
was an ethereal being and the proper object of worship. 
If she died early, it was all in the line of her angelic na 
ture, and not at all because of her defective nourishment, 
Eating was, in a manner, necessary; 80 much was acknow- 
ledged, although with reservations, to be sure; for,were one 
a woman, this eating must also in a manner be curtailed, 
and it must by no means be enjoyed. Enjoyment of it 
would be considered coarse, animal, and therefore unwo- 
manly. A female epicure, or one dainty and particular 
about the table for her own sake, was a thing of horror, 
intolerable, not to be endured, and a woman with a good 
natural appetite for her food was thought rather ill-bred 
than otherwise. It was the feminine duty to pamper in 
man this ignoble disposition to eat; degrading to women, 
but a part of man’s acknowledged being, it was necessary 
and proper to invent and prepare toothsome tidbits and 
to keep the cupboards well stocked for masculine uses. 
Women themselves were to be satisfied with little more 
than their cup of tea, their bit of toast, and sweetmeats. 
‘She doesn’t eat any more than a bird,” was thought a 
phrase of high commendation. 

All this was in the day when young ladies wore white 
cambric dresses cut low in the neck in midwinter, and 
went out on the snow in thin kid slippers; when the more 
delicate they looked, the more womanly and charming 
they were supposed to be; and when consumption was 
abroad in the land like an army with banners 

But how have we changed all that! Step by step the 
young girls went into under-clothes which their grandmo- 
thers would have blushed to mention, but which have pre- 
served the vital heat to work wonders with it, and now 
the winter weather finds them swathed from head to foot 
in soft flannels, and they are protected from its rigors by 
thick garments and thick boots. The infrequent bath of 
the old time has become the daily bath of to-day, and the 
out-door oxygen is relied upon for great upbuilding work 
in the whole growing body. And to-day the girl with a 
poor appetite, pecking at her food and eating little, is re- 
garded with suspicion as a possible invalid of the future 
and a poor wife to choose, while the plump and rosy dam- 
sel who eats well, and who shows in herself the result of 
her mother’s, and possibly of her grandmother's, good eat 
ing, a fine animal as well as a fine spirit, is the one-who is 
the womanly person, fresh and sweet and sound and alto- 
gether attractive 

We expect our young women and girls now to eat, and 
to eat a good deal; all, in fact, that they can digest; and 
that not of the delicacies merely, but of the substantial 
dishes; for we know that the blood is the life, and that it 
is wholesome and bountiful food that makes the blood. 
Even in city life, where less than a generation ago a thin 
and poor lunch of bread and butter and tea and pre- 
serves was considered sufficient, now the lunch is made a 
hearty noon meal, without at all lessening the claims of 
the late dinner; and in country life, where dinner is at noon, 
the evening meal is made twice as nourishing as it used to 
be, with relishes and substantial dishes. 

And the result of all this is very apparent in the present 
number of more than usually tall, well-formed, and lovely 
girls, with stout appetites, of which they are not ashamed, 
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and with bounding health and spirits, with fresh color, and 
with a strength that would fill their great-grandmothers 
with alarm and awe. And we may be sure that, other 
things being equal, succeeding generations, botii of men 
and women, will develop the advantage of this rational 
change of living from the fautastic to the natural. 


THE TOMBS SCHOOL. 


ta can hardly fail to be interested in the occasional 
reports which reach us from the Tombs School, now 
approaching its first anniversary 

t is not often that one can record so unqualified a suc- 
cess in an undertaking so entirely novel, but the tact and 
sagucity displayed by the founders of this admirable in- 
stitution have long since established, beyond all doubt, the 
wisiom and economy of their methods. 

Every student of prison life for a century past has been 
dismayed by a realization of its baneful effect upon the 
young—the boys and girls—who, whether guilty or inno- 
cent of special misdemeanors, have found themselves for 
a time immured behind bars. Every writer upon the 
subject has dwelt upon the evil influences to which these 
children were subjected, at an age so susceptible of im- 
pressions, by association with criminals during «a period of 
epforced idleness. And every observer has felt his heart 
stirred by the spectacle of their degradation, and those 
who have read or heard what some of these influences 
were have felt that few social problems of to-day were so 
in need of a wise solution as that one which concerns itself 
with the management of youthful prisoners awaiting trial 
in city prisons. 

It, is to the credit of the Public Education Association 
that among some of its members a plan for the benefit of 
these children was first originated, and that others were 
found to adopt and finally to put into execution a plan 
which met with the approval and support of the Com- 
missioners of Corrections and other prison officials. And 
it is to the special credit of the Tombs warden that 
though the plan involved a venture into entirely new 
fields, he lent himself readily to the plans suggested, giv- 
ing every encouragement and opportunity to the special 
workers interested in establishing that which is now 
known as the Tombs School. 

The school has as yet only boys among its members, 
their numbers in the prisons far exceeding those of the 
girls, just as the majority of prisoners throughout the 
world lies among the men. The boys are assembled every 
morning, and for some two hours are under the guidance 
of an instructor. The attendance is purely voluntary, 
but the privilege of membership is more dearly prized on 
that very account. Indeed, the able young teacher who 
has these boys under his charge has found that his most 
effective meio of punishment lies in banishing the unruly 
offender from his school-room, and it is the only form of 
punishment to which he now resorts. 

The course of study is of necessity limited in character, 
and has less to do with books than with life and how to 
meet it; and the deserved popularity and reputation of the 
young teacher who has had the school from the beginning 
has arisen from the skill he has displayed in interesting 
them at all, and in being able to win so large a following 
from among them. For the greater number of these boys 
are steeped in intense ignorance, bent on looking solely 
after themselves, and are altogether without regard for 
the rights and privileges of others. He drills them in 
writing and in spelling; instructs them in hygiene; aud 
by the aid of plates and a skeleton teaches them something 
about the care of their own bodies, and how to be of ser- 
vice in case of accident. But principally he tries to break 
down the boy’s braggadocio, and to do this without cow 
ing him or injuring his self-respect. The braggadocio of 
the young criminal is his most dangerous possession. 
Nothing can be done with him until it is overcome. To 
cow him into humility is merely to ruin him. But he 
will always yield to the personal touch of some one clever 
enough to detect a weakness, yet kind enough to assist at 
its remedy. 

The fact that the warden of another town has wanted 
to establish a school like the one at the Tombs proves 
how much the value of the experiment has been recog- 
nized. The school has not been closed during the sum- 
mer. Voluntary subscriptions support it, and the school- 
room itself has by various donations been completely 
transformed, until now its walls are entirely covered with 
photographs of all the most beautiful scenery in the world, 
the best buildings, and the celebrated Madonnas. There 
are always fresh flowers and growing plants in the room, 
although they are not allowed in the cells. It is certainly 
to be hoped that.a public always generous in its support 
of deserving enterprises will lend its financial aid to this 
one, destined to be of so great a value in the solution of 
vexed social problems. L. H. F. 


TO EACH HIS OWN. 


N R. DU MAURIER, in his charming, if pathetic, ro- 

mance -of The Martian, differs quite widely with 
M. Camille Flammarion in his conception of the appear- 
ance and manners of the possible inhabitants of our next 
outer planet, the ‘‘ red planet Mars.” 

Mr. Du Maurier’s idea is that of an amphibious crea- 
ture, covered with a soft dark down, and Jovdenet toa 
beauty unlike anything of which we have a conception. 
M. Flammarion, on the contrary, conjectures that the 
greater rarity of the atmosphere in Mars must have given 
the win creature a lift in organization and evolution 
before the reptile, the fish, or the human biped, while 
millions of generations may have so softened the out- 
lines and contours of the winged — that they may 
possess a beauty as striking and as regular as that of any 
Greek, even if not at all like that. 

But both of them agree in giving the Martian a charac- 
ter of moral and mental superiority, through develop- 
ment, to that of the inhabitant of the earth. 

Meanwhile does it never occur to the philosophers and 
poste what it is that the Martians may be thinking of us? 

lere is a great shining star, perhaps they say, in the 
eguivalent of our speech, and what contrasts and ex- 
times it presents to us! Now there comes a period when 
one portion of this star is folded all about in a mantle as 
green as emeralds are—if they call this deep summer color 
n, and if they have emeralds in Mars. Now the green 

all inlaid with gold—alas! poor Martians, if they know 
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what gold is! Now there comes onstnes pated, aime 
what was green before is azure now, crusted with silver, 
a world as blue as lapis, with its lights as coldly and se- 
verely white as diamonds of first water are. And while 
one end of this chenging star is blue, the other end is 
greén, and when the first half is green,the other end again 
is blue; and meanwhile at either extreme pole an enor- 
mous sapphire is set in the midst of crystal, waning and 
increasing aguin as time goes by. What kind of beings, 
if any, the Martian asks, can dwell in a world giving them 
such alternations of heat and cold, of forest and snow and 
desert, as all that must create? What sort of nerves can 
they have to endure these alternations? Do they breathe, 
and more than once a day? Can they fly, or must they 
ercep? Have they perception of beauty? Have they mor- 
al sense? Have they language? Do they penetrate to any- 
thing of the meaning of the universe? Have they any 
communion with the great mysteries that still are mys- 
teries to us?’ Do they know what life is? For what ob- 
ject were they created? What purpose do they serve? 
Have they any intelligence? Would they not try to com- 
municate with us, their nearest voyager in space, if they 
had? Acknowledging the truth of our investigations and 
deductions, the atmosphere they have is so much denser 
than ours, the Martians go on saying, these beings must 
indeed crawl, and on many legs. Is it worth while for 
us to try and communicate with things on such a low 
scale of being? Nothing could come of it. 

All of which leads one to fancy that these things are 
what no one in Mars or on the earth can find out about 
exch other, and that it is as well for most of us to leave 
them to the astronomers and speculators and romancers, 
and occupy our own thoughts and efforts with the still 
unknown things about us in our own planet; and not only 
in the world of science, but in that one of want and sin 
and poy which is to many of us as much a region of 
uncertain darkness as one star is to another. 


SORT of “ high tea” seems to be coming in fashion 
JX again for five-o’clocks on this side the water. Alice 
and I met at one in the country the other day the pretty 
Lady M——, who is so well known in smart society in Lon- 
don, and she said nowhere had she ever seen anything 
better done than the function we were at, so perhaps it is 
worth while for me to tell you how it was managed, 

In the first place, this was a charmingly arranged house, 
with all of what might be called the official rooms on the 
first floor, after a fashion which I commend to house- 
builders. On the right was first a small smoking-room, 
next what was officially known as the boudoir, and next, 
at the end of the hall, a library that served as parlor. On 
the left was a large Louis XV. salon, and down six steps 
a large ball-room. The hostess said she had a horror of 
going up and down stairs at functions, and when she 
entertained wanted dressing-rooms and everything else on 
the first floor. 

This number of rooms, of course, involves things on 
rather a large scale, but many people have two parlors, 
and why is not it an excellent idea to have one raised? 
Musicals, tableaux, private theatricals, all sorts of things, 
can be arranged in that way without trouble. Chaperons 
can chat there at balls without taking up the precious 
space for dancing, and at little dinners the drawing-room 
is homelike without being shut off. 

At this tea a large table was placed in the centre of the 
ball-room, with small tables scattered about. Everybody 
sut down, at five o'clock or so, at the little tables, where 
each place was set, and on which were flowers, plates of 
thin graham-bread and butter, of ham and pdté de foie gras 
sandwiches, of American waffles, and of little French 
gateauz secs, or dry cakes. From a table at the side the 
servants served tea, punch, ices, and dry cakes iced. 
When I use the word dry I do not mean the sort of dry 
ness that carries with it a painful suggestion of years, but 

und-cakes, light sponge-cakes, any sort of cake that 
bas no filling. All this was an innovation in France, 
where the oat nown manner of entertaining, so far, has 
been a buffet. We were quite charmed with the idea, but 
it presupposes the country, late dinners, and strong hungry 
air to give one an appetite. 








How fascinating country dinner tables are, and how easy 
it is to make them pretty! A decoration we saw the 
other night, of a style that one meets constantly here, 
aud which is as attractive as anything, to my mind, bad 
simply a great glass bow] of pink geraniums in the centre 
of the table, with four little bowls at the corners of the 
centre-piece filled with the same flower. Strewn al] over 
the table were branches of hoveysuckle and pink flowers, 
while the menus were taken from that delightful old 
book Living Flowers, and each represented a flower trans- 
figured into a certain type of woman. Little Louis XVI. 
shades were on the candles, dashed with pink bouquets. 
The flowers at the places were roses. 

A pretty wooden- wedding dinner that we went to lately, 
where the table was arranged by a French artist, was 
decorated with nothing but fagots and shavings. The 
centre-piece was made of ten fagots, with shavings artisti- 
cally filling up the interstices. At each end of the table 
was a similar piece of five fagots, and shavings in beauti- 
ful curls strayed in what the poet might call quippy and 
cranky wantonness all over the table. Everything, you 
see, is simple and natural in table decoration just at present. 


One of our friends is going to be married soon, and we 
have been revelling in the dainty mysteries of French lin- 
gerie for the trousseau. It is needless to say that the laces 
used in it are Malines, Cluny, Auvergne, and Irish point, 
for fashion in under-linen is always an exact reflection of 
what is worn outside. 

Is everybody wearing what is called the “‘ handkerchief 
blouse” at home? The blouse looks, perhaps, as though 
it were made out of foulard handkerchiefs with plain 
borders. One is apparently used for each side of the front 
of the corsage, laid in jabot folds, and either crossed or 

lain over the front, In the back the handkerchief is cut 

ike a sailor-collar. One pretty frock that I have seen 
this summer was a white mobair trimmed with lavender. 
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The bodice was made in front of white China silk hand- 
kerchiefs with bem-stitched lavender borders, each corner 
embroidered in dainty little white silk flowers. ‘These 
blouses open over vests of plain silk, tucked horizontally 
their entire length, with collar to match. 

The same fashion is seen in under-linen, and one of the 
simplest and most attractive ways of making a chemise is 
to make two handkerchief points on each side of the front. 
These are generally edged with Valenciennes or torchon 
laces. And I must not forget to speak of the equally effec- 
tive use of handkerchiefs in babies’ frocks. One of the 
prettiest short dresses for a little child that 1 have ever seen 
was made of the finest cambric, and untrimmed except for 
a pointed handkerchief of cambric, Valenciennes lace, and 
insertion that formed the collar. A little round was cut 
out of the middle, just large enough for the baby’s head, 
and, with the addition of a frill of lace, the thing was 
done. Drawers are made with horizontal insertion of 
Malines lace; and five ruffles edged with the same. The 
prettiest night-dress possible, to my mind, is the classic 
style, trimmed with a wide full ruffle edged with Cluny 
or Malines lace down the front, worn with rose du Barry 
ribbons. : 

A dainty saut de lit for one’s room is of mauve and 
white plaid batiste trimmed with Paris point and white 
ribbons. It is loose in front, finished with wide lace- 
edged ruffles, and tied together at intervals with white 
ribbéns. It is belted down in the back with a ribbon on 
which are two tiny white ribbon chour, which passes 
around and ties loosely in front. The sleeves are three 
deep ruffles, one over the other, coming to the elbows. 


As for the new fashions for the autumn, they are to be 
based on the Second Empire, we are told. A Second Em- 
pire, I am happy to add, trés modifié, but which still im- 
plies insertions, passementeries, galloons, ruches, ruffles, 
braids upon skirts, inasmuch as the lady of the Second 
Empire had a somewhat ornate taste in toilette. 

Something quite new that we thought particularly 
effective was a summer frock in thin gauzy stuff, of which 
the corsage itself, to begin with, was shirred at the neck 
and hung blouselike over the belt. Over this was a very 
short shirred bolero of rose du Barry silk, bordered with a 
narrow bias band of velvet, and knotted in front with the 
sume. On each side, under the bolero, following the 
under-arm seams, was a piece of lace in folds which form- 
ed a basque effect on either side over the skirt, which was 
eutirely of deep ruffles edged with lace. These ruffles, let 
me say, are very scant, and cut on the bias. 

One still sees on at least half the summer frocks endless 
insertions of guipure edged with the bouiilons that I 
have described so often. The pretty fashion of these in- 
sertions across the front, replacing the pleats of last winter, 
is so trying to short people that the Greek key is used for 
their benefit, and zigzags in bolero shape repeated on the 
skirt at each side to give long lines. 

The surplice waist seems to be a favorite too just now, 
often made more elegant by the addition of a tiny ‘‘ mou- 
choir bolero,” a handkerchief-shaped bolero in gay figured 
silk. An odd little fancy is a blouse with a semblance 
of pockets on each side in front, what looks like a little 
pocket lap, with a braided design below it. A charming 
dress of Havana nuns’ veiling has a tiny yoke of old-red 
outlined in two half-moons by black galloons, with a 
tiny band of the same crossed with black round the arm- 
holes, round the collar, belt, and the bottom of the sleeves, 
with little pocket effects formed as I have described. The 
dominant feature of the present styles is that when yokes 
are worn they are very narrow, and always round or 
pointed in frent, thus forming two rounds. 

\ pretty early autumn dress has a corsage very slightly 
bloused, trimmed down the front with a band of guipure 
over white satin, which continues to the very bottom of 
the skirt. Fastened in this, on the left side of the corsage, 
are three white satin revers, each smaller than the other, 
held down with a fancy button. 

KaTHarinE De Forest. 














ee ist of September may mean the end of the sum- 
mer so far as the season is concerned, but from the 
point of view of clothes there are still several weeks when 
summer costumes must be worn, and many smart frocks 
that have evidently just been taken from their boxes are 
now to be seen—gowns of wash material as well as those 
of thin wool or silk. Among these new costumes are to 
be noticed quite distinctive styles as to the width of the 
skirts and the size of the sleeves and the trimmings; these 
points are all worth noticing, for they are certain to be 
reproduced in the winter gowns—indeed, it is a mooted 
question as to whether they are not set forth somewhat as 
an experiment. Fashion is said to be a most arbitrary 
despot, but American good taste does not blindly accept 
all her mandates, and always finds some way to modify 
the startling and outré effects that are becoming to few 
women. Individuality is desirable, but must not be con- 
founded with conspicuousness; one is smart, the other loud. 

Brighter colors are fashionable on gowns and hats now, 
and satisfactory results can be secured by some bright 
ribbons or trimming on a gown that has done duty all 
summer. Dark vests in place of the white chiffon and 
lace will make a light-colored gown sufficiently sombre 
for autumn wear, while substituting red flowers in place 
of white feathers will completely transform a straw hat 
that has too summery an appearance. 


GINGHAM GOWNS. 


Gingham gowns made with lining are quite warm 
enough to wear until really cold weather sets in, and if 
made of dark coloring are as useful as and much more com- 
fortable than serge or cheviot. This season’s gin hams 
are to be had in plaids, checks, and stripes, and of most 
suitable and effective colors. In red and white check a 
charming gown is made, trimmed around the foot of the 
skirt with full narrow ruffles, edged with yellow Valen- 
ciennes lace. The waist has a full front, trimmed also 
with narrow lace-edged ruffles, but much narrower and 
plainer than those on the skirt. The sleeves are shirred, 
and around the wrist are again the ruffles. A soft collar 
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and belt are of red foulard, edged with lace. This gown 
is lined throughout with red silk—the skirt, however, be- 
ing separate from the lining—and the silk adds greatly to 
the effect. Anotber pretty gown, which is rather smarter if 
perhaps more conspicuous, is of red and white plaid, not 
check, over which are rough white threads that give a raised 
look. This also is made up over red silk, but there is no trim- 
ming on the under-skirt. On the silk petticoat, however, 
are flounces and ruffles, which make it stand out, and also 
give a flare to the gingham skirt. The waist is decidedly 
warm, having first the tight-fiting lining of red silk, then 
the gingham, and over this a sleeveless lace jacket of bands 
of guipure lace alternating with bands of ribbon. This 
lace jacket is somewhat on the plan of the new style of 
waist that the French call casaque, with a little frill be- 
low the waist, which makes it look smarter and newer 
than the ordinary blouse. The sleeves are plain, almost 
tight-fitting, but just at the top there are ruffles of the 
gingham edged with lace. With this gown is worn a sash 
of red crépe de Chine the full width of the material, tied 
around the waist, with the loose ends knotted in front and 
falling to the hem of the skirt. There is a small vest of 
red crépe de Chine and a white satin collar, with a ruff of 
red chiffon at the back of the neck. Still another gingham 
gown which is distinctive and noticeable is of blue and 
white stripe; on each seam are sewed strips of lace ap- 
pliqué put over black satin ribbon, and the waist is made 
of strips of the insertion over the ribbon, with only a little 
of the gingham showing between each strip. A black 
satin stock-collar and a broad sash of black satin ribbon 
complete the costume, which is lined throughout with 
blue taffeta silk. 

It might be stated in parenthesis that the cost of the 
gingham itself is the very least consideration of these 
gowns which are so expensively lined and trimmed. 


DENIM GOWNS. 


Very smart and heavy are the denim gowns — quite 
too heavy and warm for midsummer wear, so that they 
are now ns geen J in all their first freshness. Denim 
is a material which, while not exactly pleasant to wear, 
possesses many advantages, particularly at the sea-shore, 
for it does not easily lose its stiffness, nor does it look 
rumpled and tumbled. A very charming model of dark 
blue denim has the skirt much narrower than has been 
the fashion for some time. The trimming consists of 
bands of white braid, which are put on around the skirt, 
beginning at the waist-line in the back and extending 
half-way down the skirt in frout. The waist is something 
on the plan of a sailor blouse, with a very wide square 
collar. This collar is edged with a band of blue and white 
striped linen a finger-width, and over the joining of the 
linen and the denim is a band of heavy white lace appli- 
qué, The square collar in front tapers down into a very 
narrow revers to the waist-line. There is a high vest-piece 
of apple-green taffeta silk laid in fine tucks and finished 
with a high band collar. Underneath the wide sailor col- 
lar is a triangular piece of black foulard silk and a bright 
green ribbon. The ends of the handkerchief and the rib- 
bon are knotted together in a sailor-knot, and are left to 
hang loose. A very narrow white leather belt is worn, 
which scarcely shows under the folds of the blouse. 

A bright red denim, which also is effective, is trimmed 
with black braid, four rows of which outline each seam 
of the five-gored skirt. The waist is tight-fitting in the 
back, but in front has the usual blouse effect, and is 
trimmed with rows of black braid put on from shoulder 
to belt. A black satin collar and narrow black satin belt 
with steel buckle are the finishing-touches of this smart 
gown. A pale green denim is made with no trimming 
whatever on the under-skirt. The waist, a sailor blouse, 
has the usual sailor collar made of white duck, but edged 
around with a pale green satin ribbon. In front, where 
the collar grows narrower, there is a wide bow of satin 
ribbon. The vest-piece is of white India silk tucked and 
pleated like a shirt front, and finished with little stud but- 
tons. The belt is a pale green leather with a gilt buckle. 
This costume is almost exaggeratedly plain, but the lines 
are so good that it is exceedingly smart. 


SILK GOWNS. 


The silk gowns that are brought over from Paris are 
very remarkable in their strong contrast to what we have 
been wearing all summer. They are almost too severe] 
plain to be universally becoming, and some look as though 
there had been a great desire to economize in the amount 
of material required. A pale green India silk without 
any pattern on it is made with the skirt measuring on] 
a scant four yards. It has a Spanish flounce with a mi- 
nute heading. ‘The fit of the waist is absolutely plain, 
and it is without trimming save for a white lace jabot. 
The sleeves fit close to the arm as far as the shoulders, 
where there is a little puff. With this gown is worn a 
bonnet of the old-fashioned coal-scutile shape—a very 
narrow round crown of open-work yellow straw, with 
big flaring brim which stands up above the head like an 
aureole. Sinside the brim is a wreath of different-colored 
roses. The only trimming on the outside of the bonnet 
is a spray of different-colored roses with their leaves, and 
a white satin ribbon, which goes around the crown, and 
is tied under the chin with a double bow-knot. The 
style is certainly quaint,even if it is a little trying. 

A gray silk costume is of heavy taffeta made in prin- 
cesse shape, but with a great deal of fulness in the back, 
and on the under-petticoat any number of ruffles to make 
the fulness stand out. The front of the skirt is all one 
flounce of black lace, and a real lace point is draped like 
a shawl across the shoulder, while the ends are tied in 
front. With this is worn a coal-scuttle bonnet—white 
straw trimmed with black velvet, black velvet strings, a 
cluster of black tips, and inside the brim a wreath of white 
roses. It is a charming costume, and suitable either for a 
young girl or a married woman. 

The silk gowns that have done duty all summer are now 
taking a new lease of life by being covered with some 
thin transparent material. A straw-colored taffeta silk 
has an over-dress of white dotted grenadine, which is 
made with bands of Irish point-lace insertion. A ve 
full flounce is edged with the lace; the waist, a basque, is 
also strapped with the lace insertion, but has the front 
made of yellow chiffon plissé, which is edged on either 
side with a jabot of the lace. A wide belt and long sash 
ends are of yellow surah, as is also the stock-collar. With 
this is worn a black lace hat, on the Napoleon shape. and 
trimmed with black velvet bows and stiff sprays of yellow 
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roses. The costume itself looks as though it had come 
out of a very new bandbox, and not at all as though it 
were a made-over gown, 

Black taffeta silks are now being worn a great deal. 
They have been too warm for all summer, but are not 
heavy enough for winter wear, so that this might be called 
emphatically their season. The smartest are trimmed pro- 
fusely with flounces, ruffles, or bands of velvet ribbon. 
The skirts are not very wide, but the trimmings take 
away from them any scant look. The waists are almost 
universally made with the tight-fitting backs and the loose 
fronts. The smariest have colored vests of embroidered 
chiffon, gauze, or lace, while on the silk itself are narrow 
bands of velvet. The collars are of the same material as 
the vest, and have always some ruching at the back, al- 
though there is not so much trimming used at the back of 
the neck as was seen on the spring gowns. 

Silk evening gowns that are now worn are made of the 
old-fashioned patterns of taffeta silk which were so amaz- 
ingly cheap this summer. One gown of blue and white 
stripe, with bunches of brown ljeaves, is made with a plain 
skirt, and the front of the waist is of pale blue chiffon 
plissé. Over the chiffon are three jabots of white Valen- 
ciennes lace, one directly in the centre and one on either 
side. The sleeves are seven puffs, one overlapping the 
other, but sewed down so as to look flat, and just where 
they are fitted into the dress are bows of blue velvet rib- 
bon. The sash is of blue gros grain ribbon tied in a double 
bow. 





‘T will doubtless interest golf-players everywhere to 
know something about the character of the links upon 
which the women’s championship tournament is being 
held this week. To most members of clubs in this 
neighborhood the course of the Essex County Club at 
Manchester. Massachusetts, is unknown. Its distance 
from New York, and the fact that until now no tourna- 
ment of national importance has been held there, explain 
why a knowledge of its qualities is chiefly confined to 
players in the vicinity of Boston. 
he Essex County course started with five holes, laid 
out in the spring of 1893. Since then it has been enlarged 
and improved each season, until at the present time it is a 
nine-hole course, with a total length of about 2500 yards, 
or nearly a mile and a half. For the first hole there are 
two tees, one on high ground, 370 yards from the hole, 
and the other lower af less advantageously placed, but 
40 yards nearer the hole. The length of the second hole 
is 250 yards; the ground is rather rough and hilly, and the 
green is well guarded by bunkers and ditches. This dis- 
tance, by-the-way (250 yards), is about the average length 
of the holes. The next, however—the third—is the longest 
of the entire course, for it measures 400 yards. It is made 
troublesome, besides, by a skilfully built artificial bunker. 
The fourth hole is the shortest of al—210 yards—and the 
line of play for it runs through a pretty pine grove. Near 
the putting-green is a high buuker, and a fence on the 
right marks the pie A of the course at that point. 
The fifth hole is 260 yards long, and the sixth measures 
240. Both are well supplied with bunkers, which are 
disposed so as to be of ihe greatest effect. Most of the arti- 
ficial bunkers, it should be mentioned, are filled with fine 
white sand. This is so soft und yielding that it takes 
clever play to extricate a ball from it in one stroke. The 
seventh hole, 286 yards, was long ago christened ‘* Mis- 
ery” by the club members. It certainly presents several 
difficulties, but the play for it is over a pleasant little bit 
of the valley, across two brooks, and up a green hill, on 
the summit of which lies the hole. The eighth hole mea: 
sures 264 yards, and the ninth, ‘‘ Home,” about 250 yards. 
Both have bunker defences near the greens. All the 
putting-greens on the course are of good size, level, and 
in fine condition as regards the turf. While of about the 
average nine-hole length, the Essex County links is more 
difficult than many of its size, because of the careful way 
in which it has been planned to provide penalties for 
every poor shot. 

The entry list for the tournament—thirty-three—ex- 
cveds that of last year by eight, and nearly all of the rep- 
resentative players of the country are competing. Miss 
Beatrix Hoyt, champion of last year, and Mrs. Charles 
8. Brown, who won that honor in the tournament of 
1895, are both representing the Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club, which has thus far been the only organization to 
claim the woman champion as a member. ym those 
who played well in last season’s tournament and are again 
competing this ros are Miss Griscom of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Shippen of Morristown, Mrs. Zerrahn of Canton, 
Massachusetts, and Miss Wickham of the Shivnecock 
Hills Club. For the first time there are entries from 
Chicago — Mrs. H. C. Chatfield - Taylor and Mrs. E. 8. 
Adams, of the Onwentsia Golf Club, who are considered 
the finest women golfers in the West. Naturally, the Es- 
sex County Club itself leads in number of entries, being 
represented by fifteen of its members. Of these Miss Nina 
C. Sargent is probably the most skilful, and her good work 
in the 1895 tournament at Meadow Brook is recalled by 
all who were present at that contest. 


‘**Do you know, I can’t help being worried,” said a girl 
bicyclist to me the other day,*‘about the way in which 
cyclists in general are often blamed for the faults of a 
certain proportion of them. Somehow I feel responsible 
for the good standing of all riders; I suppose it is absurd, 
but I can’t help it. When I hear a wheelman or wheel- 
woman criticised, 1 feel as if.I were included in the accu- 
sution, although I may know perfectly well that I am not 
guilty of the fault mentioned.” 

It would be well if every one shared this feeling, for the 
good name of cycling. If it were so we should not hear 
that the owners of country estates had been obliged to 
exclude bicyclists from their grounds because of the dep- 
redations which a few ungrateful riders had inflicted 
upon their shrubbery and lawns. As in all other pastimes, 
it seems inevitable that the many should snffer for the 
misdeeds of the few. AvELIA K. BRrarNerp. 








WALKING COSTUMES. 


YRENCH jackets are usually more elaborate than those 
I: of English make, which follow the simple tailor style. 
The Paris jacket shown in Fig. 1 is of dark blue cloth, 
braided with blue silk cord, and with embroidered white 
cloth revers. The revers fronts fasten close at the throat, 
and fall slightly open below, where they are elongated to 
a point, while the back is shorter and round, The high 
flaring collar and sleevesexpanding at the wrist are slashed 
into tabs 

The tan covert-cloth costume, Fig. 2, is made with a 
coat waist opening widely on a white moiré vest, with 
revers faced with the moiré. At the edges is a projecting 
band of white cloth with stitching. 

A figured piqué gown, Fig. 3, a white ground with red, is 
trimmed with red soutache braiding. The soutache is put 
in two groups of rows around the skirt and the edge of 
the short belted coat. On the fronts, back, and sleeves 
are large scroll designs in braiding, while the broad revers 
collar, which is of plain white piqué, is covered with lines 
of soutache 

Fig. 4, a blue cloth coat and skirt costume, is trimmed 
with bands of tan cloth braided in black soutache. A 
band of the braided cloth extends down the fronts of the 
skirt and around the bottom, expanding on the front into 
tabs, which are studded with black buttons, and a similar 
trimming is on the front of the jacket. The vest and the 
large scalloped collar are of a broché fancy silk in tan and 
black 
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SILVER ARTICLES IN DAILY USE. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 
7: ERE is and has been for many months past so much 
talk about silver and its over-abundant supply that 
one is inclined to marvel a bit that in desirable it 
should still cost so big a sum. 

Recently I had the good fortune to go through the fac 
tory and emporium of one of our largest dealers, under an 
able guide, and there I learned anew that the skill of 
the metal-worker and the art of the designer are things 
that must be paid for in gold. The silver itself isa part 
only, and in its intriusic cheapness lies the explanation of 
trifles offered for a song. 

Whenever any object is made simply from a mechanic's 
design, and turned cut in great numbers, it costs little and 
can be sold for a small sum; but in art manufactures, 
where the design is exclusive and carefully worked out, 
the cost is in proportion to the labor and to the talent 
cmotepel So silver, which in bullion is of little worth, 
is made up into a host of exquisite and fascinating ob- 
jects which embody a distinct art value, and are fully 
worth the additional cost. 

Among the many surprising things which met my eye 
as we started on our tour of inspection was a dinner ser- 
vice of sixty-two pieces, valued at nineteen hundred dol- 
lars, and from that down toa thimble costing seventy-five 
cents there was spread before me everything that could 
possibly be made of silver, or of silver combined with 
other things. 

The dinner service is superb. It is heavy, and shows a 
design that required not only genius in the originator, but 
unrivalled skill in the artisan. The chasing alone is a 
study, and its various intricacies, while too elaborate for 
description, hold one spellbound, as proof of the value of 
handicraft, and of how excellent a work those artists have 
done who have fought for and insisted upon its apprecia- 
tion. But beautiful as all these pieces are, they make up 
a combination which is one and alone, and must of neces- 
sity belong to some owner of Fortunatus’s purse. The 
objects that arouse a personal interest, and that appeal to 
one’s sense of possession, are those which come reall 

nearer to the heart. We all love beautiful homes. We 
all delight in shining silver, and the spoons and the forks 
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of various use suggest daily service in a way to excite 
envy in the soul of a very ascetic 

Bridal sets, or sets especially arranged and designed for 
wedding-gifts, are among the newer objects shown, and 
one can find all degrees of beauty, size, and price. The 
large white leather chest, with separate drawers and patent 
locks, is offered to all who can afford so much; and from 
it to the simple but tasteful berry-spoon daintily cased are 
all sorts and all grades of beauty and of value. Buyers 
who have become established householders, and who look 
rather more to the service than to the ornament of each 
purchase, eschew the fine case. But the seeker after a 
gift considers the value of its setting, and prefers to see 
each item enriched by silk or satin, as the case may be. 

The recognized table service of the present—that is, the 

uipment of knives, forks, and spoons—makes up a list 
of three hundred and three pieces. To be sure, it is not 
every young wife who has the fortune to possess them 
all, and there are sets of smaller size that are yet greatly 
to be desired. But that is the number which is considered 








Fie. 4—COAT AND SKIRT COSTUME WITH BRAIDED 
BANDS. 








complete, and in the finest design the outfit costs eleven 
hundred and forty dollars—a sum not so large as it first 
sounds when one considers the beauty and finish of each 
piece. The list includes one dozen and a half of all the 
usual-sized spoons-and forks, as well as knives for differ- 
ent uses, and in addition a special server for nearly every 
sort of food. There is an ice-cream slicer, a preserve- 
spoon, a crumb-knife, a dish gravy-spoon, a fish knife and 
fork, a soup-ladle, ice-tongs, two gravy-ladles, a sugar- 
sifter, a berry-spoon, an asparagus-server, a pie-knife, a 
cheese-scoop, a cake-knife, sugar-tongs, pickle-fork, and 
mustard and salt spoons. So that the bride who receives 
such a chest will have all that the household requires, and 
be able to hand down to posterity certain proofs of the 
advanced civilization of to-day. 

Luckily each one of the servers can be bought sepa- 
rately in a small case of its own, and on the principle of 
**many a mickle makes a muckle” many a girl has made 
up nearly the complete set, although the elaborate chest 
was reserved for her wealthier rival. 

Asparagus sets and salad sets are among the new 
and smaller things, and, like everything else, are as ar- 
tistic as possible. The former are novel in purpose as 
well as in shape and design, and have only just appeared. 
The server is a broad many-tined fork, on which the stalks 
can easily be slipped, but the holders are not unlike sugar- 
tongs, although the ends are differently shaped. They 
are designed to clasp one stalk at a time, and certainly 
they promise to relieve, in some degree at least, the awk- 
wardness of eating one of the most delicious vegetables 
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known. A really handsome set costs sixty-eight dollars, 
and is put up in a tempting case of white and gold. 

The salad - servers are varied, and at first sight seem 
strange. We have been told so long and so often that 
wood is the proper thing that it requires a little time to 
grow accustomed to the change. Certainly these exqui- 
site silver and gold forks and spoons are attractive enough 
to win their own way, and it needs only that we should 
be convinced that our toothsome salads will not suffer to 
banish the wood entirely from sight. One of the hand- 
somest sets of the many that were shown me is of ivory 
combined with gold, plated upon silver, and bears the 
mark forty-four dollars. But as I looked and admired, it 
seemed none too much for the perfect workmanship. The 
handles of ivory are exquisitely carved, and the gold bowl 
and tines are daintily etched. Surely if, as most of us 
believe, good service makes up a generous half of the 
feast, the simplest bit of garden green would become a 
delicacy helped out with implements of such artistic 
worth. 

Dessert dishes, trays, tea and coffee services, exquisite 
and of rare design, met me on every side. It seemed that 
silver must be growing in favor in spite of the cry that 
it is overdone. One might, with the possession of an am- 
ple purse, make up a full equipment of the table’s needs, 
and fairly revel in fine carving, in delicate tracery, and 
the like. Even cups and saucers of finest china have 
a silver setting, and superb cut-glass jugs and decanters 
show handles, lids, and stoppers of the favorite metal. 
Scarcely an object of use but is made entire or greatly 
embellished thereby. 

The table service is complete. It even includes chaf- 
ing-dishes that would tempt an anchorite to cook. And 
in every department of feminine use, at least, the silver 
which has caused us so much political worry is being 
made into objects precious far beyond their weight. 

My lady’s desk and my lady’s work-basket, as well as 
her dressing-table, have each a perfect service of its 
own. For the desk there are little scales, pen racks and 
holders, letter-holders, engagement cards, blotters, letter- 
openers, mucilage-bottles, ink-wells, and even tiny clocks, 
which make no more noise and occupy little more space 
than a watch. 

For the work-basket, whose outfit is not quite so famil- 



































AUTUMN COSTUME WITH BELTED BASQUE. 


iar nor so general, there are 
literally all sorts of things, and 
a complete set is looked upon 
as a most appropriate and 
charming gift to offer a bride. 
The thimble is chased and en- 
graved till it becomes a work 
ofart. The emery-case is made 
in most attractive shape. The 
silk-winders are fascinating in 
the extreme. The wax is put 
up in a most beguiling case. 
The hem-measurer seems to 
warrant that exactness which 
is part of all perfect work. 
Even the knitiing-needles are 
hidden in a truly beautiful 
case, and those of ordinary use 
have a tiny book, in which are leaves of softest chamois 
Glove-menders combine cases for the leather needles and 
the usual plait of colored thread, and even the plebeian 
stocking-darner is redeemed by being made a thing of gen- 
uine beauty at the same time that it remains an eminently 
serviceable object, without which no basket is complete. 

Each item of the equipment costs but a trifling sum, 
but entire it becomes a gift of considerable intrinsic worth. 
Dealers tell me that these trifles are steadily growing in 
popular favor, and that they sell extremely well. Many 
women to whom the entire set at one time is impossible 
buy singly, and so in time make up a set of their own. 
We live in an age of luxury and of perfection in detail, 
and no one among us can deny that even stocking-darn- 
ing may be made to take on an esthetic value if helped 
along by such articles as these. 

The toilet table has for some years been laden with all 
the silver it could hold, but it is only now that miniature 
brushes have been devised. They are quite new, and are 
thoroughly well done, so that they must cost much more 
than the ordinary purse allows. Sets of hair and clothes 
brushes, together with a hand-mirror, are put up with an 
ideal head in each. 

But the perfection of the novelty comes when a lover’s 
portrait is so presented to the lady of his heart, or a hus- 
band so secures his dame’s attention for a portion of each 
day at least. Seriously, they are very handsome, and are 
unique. The fashion of the miniature has begotten many 
things, but these are the very latest of all, except the cigar 
and match holders, which serve a similar purpose for the 
other sex. They too are shown with both ideal and his- 
toric heads, but can be made to order, and fitted to any face 
that may crave to be so framed. Already the makers tell 
of fabulous sums expended in making some one more rare 
and more lovely than the last, and no doubt the old-time 
snuff- box craze will be revived in a slightly different 
form. 

Trinkets, too, have caught the mania for miniature—if 
love for anything so charming can be called a mania—and 
the daintiest silver pins show tiny heads set in filigree 
frames. They are all circular, not much, if any, bigger 
than a half-dollar in silver coin, and they promise to gain 
great popularity. Few, if any,'are portraits. Ideal heads 
are the ones most sought aa most in vogue. The more 
costly paintings are considered worthy of a finer setting, 
and the best loved faces are preferred in a form less freely 
exposed to public view. 

Both turquoises and garnets set in silver make charm- 
ing summer pins, and are much liked, and occasionally 
the miniature frame is so studded. Stars, hearts, and 
fleurs-de-lis are among the most popular forms, and are 
very pretty in the bodice of a filmy summer gown. 

Bracelets are not seen at all, except as now and then 
some individual clings to them in spite of fashion’s decree. 
But buckles, for both collars and belts, are the fad of the 
hour, and their collection has quite superseded that of 
spoons. All sorts of silver devices are shown, and are 
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much liked, but the really new and chic thing is Russian 
enamel, which is made on a silver foundation, although, 
as it is being made in our own dominion, it hardly now 
deserves the name that was once its exclusive right. 

Enamel of all sorts is popular and is exquisitely beau- 
tiful, but the Russian has a peculiar quality that is all its 
own, and is the most costly ofall. Just now it is quite 
a craze, and is used in all sorts of ways. Prayer-books 
are decorated with it. Bible clasps are made of it. As 
stated above, the buckles are in great demand, and of the 
very delicate transparent sorts are made cups and spoons 
of different use. This last variety is peculiar. It is made 
in some mysterious way by pulverizing jewels and re- 
ducing them to paste, and until quite recently the art 
was known to the subjects of the Czar alone. Now, 
however, the secret has been learned, and one of our lead- 
ing manufacturers is making some specimens as 
lovely as any that can be seen. It is perfectly 
transparent, and has all the sparkle and light- 
giving quality of the jewels which go to make 
up the compound. As an inevitable result, its 
cost is such as to put it beyond the reach of 
many admirers. 


AUTUMN COSTUMES. 

N early autumn costume of gray double cash- 

mere is made with a bell-shaped skirt of 
medium width and a smoothly fitting belted 
basque with a tucked guimpe of gray silk to 
match. The edges of the basque are bordered 
with a lighter gray soutache; it is hooked invis- 
ibly down the middle, and there ornamented with 
small buttons linked with silk cord, and has a 
small flap pocket on the left side. The sleeves 
are of a moderate leg-of-mutton shape, with small 
irregular epaulettes, The belt is of white leather, 
collar and cuffs of white linen. 

A light-weight brown cloth gown has the waist 
still in the favorite blouse style, both front and 
back arranged in broad pleats. Inside the front 
is a cross-tucked white silk guimpe, and rolling 
from it is the large embroidered white cloth collar 
which is a feature of the gown. The sleeves are 
tucked lengthwise, with the fulness released in 
the small puff. A narrow brown ribbon belt with 
Russian enamel clasp is worn. Narrow rolls of 
the cloth border the skirt. 

The small checks, which form almost an invari- 
able feature in between-season styles, are repre- 
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sented by a blue and white checked gown trimmed with 
narrow stitched folds of blue cloth. The bands are put 
in rows on the skirt, forming a notched border around the 
bottom that is repeated in smaller size about the hips. 
The open-front blouse-waist has a full guimpe of white 
mousseline de soie, on which rests a lattice trimming of the 
cloth bands studded with steel nail-head buttons, Collar 
and belt are of white silk, the former with flaring side frills 
of mousseline, the latter with a side bow. 

Another check is a black and white taffeta of small pat- 
tern, made with a full blouse-waist that is belted with a 
deep wrinkled girdle of the material. The front of the 
blouse is of black mousseline de soie over white mousse- 
line, and this is surmounted by a short open notched bolero 
edged with black velvet ribbon. Rows of the ribbon are 


put around the skirt and on the sleeves. 





WITH VELVET RIBBON, 
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THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD." 


BY 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XV. 


MEETING ISABEL. 


( LIVE came back to health and strength with the 

rapidity with which youth is often able to walk that 
road. In less than a month she was as well, nay, better, 
than she had ever been; or she thought that she was, 
which amounts to much the same thing. 

During this time Robert had lived at her home, and 
gone back and forth to the factory regularly from there 
He had brought nothing from Nawn house but his work- 
ing-suit; he had seen his father but once, and then to tell 
him that Olive was well, and that during the next week 
they would come there to live 

All right,” the old man had said 
Barlow off next Saturday night 
until the new housekeeper comes. 
any body for a few days. "Twon’t pay 
can wash and iron and scrub, eh?” 

* Yes,” shortly; “ you know she’s always done house- 
work.” 

‘*That'’s the checker, then. You understand I'm not 
going to hire a woman to do extra work, If that’s to be 
done, you pay for it out of your own pocket, Bob.” 

Robert stood irresolutely an instant; then he asked, 

Did you say some time ago that Olive might work for 
her board, and that 1 was to pay mine the same as usual?” 

Yes, I said that.” 

“Then you're driving a hard bargain, father, and you 
know it. Mrs. Barlow gets more than her board.” 

Mr. Nawn laughed, his thick shoulders shaking as he 
did so. ‘It makes setting up a wife come rather easy to 
you, though, Bob.” 

Robert frowned 
thing,” he persisted 

Mr. Nawn still laughed. But he was examining his 
son's face carefully. ‘It's just my good-nature that 
makes me let you both in here,”’ he remarked 

‘* No, it isn't,” returned Robert, courageously; ‘‘ you're 
making a good bargain.” 

‘And you're a chip of the old block, Bob. Well, I'll 
give Olive just half what I've been paying Barlow. Now 
take it or leave it.” 

**Oh, I shall take it. 


“Tl send Mrs 
I can get my own meals 

I'm not going to hire 
I say, Bob, Olive 


‘But she ought to be paid some- 


1 haven't any choice.” 


It was under such conditions that Robert and his wife 
came to Nawn house tolive. They walked over one night 
after supper. Robert wheeled on a barrow the one trunk 
which held Olive’s possessions, and on top of the trunk 
was a grip-sack containing the suit of clothes he had 
carried to the cottage. 

It was a warm night in late September, and the fire-flies 
were among the clethra-bushes by the way-side as the 
two came in sight of the old house. Mrs. Newcomb’s 
‘sister Ruth” had arrived the day before. Olive had 
not objected now to going to Robert’s home. Her dream 
of life in the little house was dreamed out. She had 
thought that she had lost Robert; now that she had not 
lost him, she cared comparatively littl about any less 
important circumstance. 

The young man walked on ahead along the narrow 
track that led by the carriage path. It was very still and 
very sultry. There was Nawn house looming black and 
ominous before them. A sudden terror came to Olive’s 
heart—a terror which she did not understand. She 
stepped up and put her hand on Robert's arm. He paused, 
and set down his barrow rather quickly. 

‘* What's the matter ?” he asked. 

Olive hesitated. ‘‘I suppose I'm kind of fanciful,” 
she said, *‘ but don’t you think the big house looks for- 
bidding, somehow, and as if—as if— Oh, Rob, I was 
going to say, as if we shouldn't be happy there—only I 
shall be happy anywhere in the world where you are, you 
know!” 

“I'm glad of that,” with just a tinge of brusqueness, for 
the young man was weary with wheeling their belong- 
ings; but he had decided to do it rather than to hire them 
carried. ‘‘ But you are fanciful. There won't anything 
happen there. It's a lonesome place, all the same, and 
I've always hated it. It’s cheapest for us to go, tight as 
father is.” 

Robert wiped his damp face with his handkerchief. 
Olive had by this time become accustomed to hearing her 
husband speak of this or that as being available because 
it was “cheap.” They could not have a thing or do a 
thing unless it was cheap. She had been a poor girl all 
her life, but she had not been brought up to think much 
of cheapness. There was a great deal that she could not 
have and had never thought of having. Robert took up 
the handles of his wheelbarrow again, and the two re- 
sumed their walk, Olive behind 

Just then they heard a sound of horse's hoofs close to 
them, and immediately, from a cart path in front, there 
galloped a horse with a woman on its back. It was still 
light enough for the two to know directly that the woman 
was Isabel Keating, and for her to know them. She 
looked very handsome and prosperous; her habit was be- 
coming, her eyes shone in the half-light. 

Robert dropped his barrow again. From the red caused 
by fatigre and heat his face went purple. He took off his 
hat. How poor, how menial he and Olive seemed to 
him in comparison with this girl! 

He had been able to avoid meeting Isabel since his mar- 
riage. This was the first time he had seen her since he 
had asked her to be his wife. At this moment he remem- 
bered how she had looked at him that evening. She loved 
him. He could not doubt that she loved him. A flash, 
as of lightning, went through his soul, leaving wretched 
confusion behind. 

All this in the space of an instant. 

Meanwhile Isabel had stopped her horse and was look- 
ing down at the two. She said ‘‘Good-evening,” in the 
most affable way. Her very position, sitting in her sad- 
die, while they were afoot, gave her an advantage, and the 
dusk helped her. Robert wondered if she were smiling. 

T thought at first of being afraid,” said Isabel, easily, 
**because of you two tramps. Are you moving?” 
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Robert had put on his hat. He pulled it far down over 
his brows. He left it to his wife to reply. 

** Yes,” answered Olive; ‘we are going to Rob’s home 
to live. And Rob thought he might better wheel our 
things over himself. You know,” with a soft little laugh 
that was full of happiness, ‘‘ we are not like you; we 
have to save pennies.” 

The young man breathed a sigh of relief. It was much 
better to speak in this way than to pretend to ignore the 
fact that they were trying to save pennies; but he couldn't 
have spoken so. Now, however, he said, lightly, 

** You forget, Isabel, that Olive and I belong to the poor 
laboring class,” 

*Oh, well, as long as you can make a joke of it you 
won't suffer,” was the retort. 

Olive left Robert's side; she approached the girl sitting 
above her there. Her voice trembled a little in her ear- 
nestness as she spoke. *‘‘ Isabel, 1 wish you'd come to see 
us. Won't you?” 

There was a just barely perceptible hesitation before the 
reply came. “ Why, of course | shall! Why shouldn't I?” 

Olive reached up her hand and put it on the pommel 
of the saddle. Her heart was full of love and peace tow- 
ards all the world; particularly was it tender just now 
towards this girl who had missed so much. 

** You have so many other places, you know,” respond- 
ed the sweet voice, ‘‘that I was afraid you'd forget us; 
and then people have dropped the habit of calling at 
Nawn house, I suppose.” 

Isabel's horse, irritated by something, pawed uneasily 
and backed away a few steps. Olive stood in the place 
she had taken, gazing at the girl, what light there was 
from the sky all seeming to fall on her face and figure. 
Isabel g¢ back. 

There was something hard and ringing in her tone, 
though it was very low, as she replied: ‘‘Thank you, 
Olive. I willcome.” Then her horse cantered away. 

Olive went quickly to her husband's side. She slipped 
her hand into his as she asked, anxiously, ‘* You're not 
sorry I asked Isabel, are you, Rob?” 

at te 

‘* Because,” grasping the hand more closely, ‘‘ I couldn't 
ee feeling sorry for her; perhaps she isn’t as happy as 

am.” 

Robert took the hand in both of his. His thought then 
was one of passionate emphasis—that Olive was his good 
angel, and that he wished he was worthy of her. He 
stammered some ardent words to that effect, and Olive 
bade him hush. She added, in an awed half-voice, that 
it was wonderful how good God had been to her, und that 
she prayed that she might be grateful. Then, in the soli- 
tude of the highway, the young man kissed her; and afew 
moments later the two entered the yard of Nawn house; 
the dew- wet clusters of pudding-bag shrubs brushed 
against their ankles, and the cat came out from some- 
where and walked around them, slowly curling and wav- 
ing her snaky tail as she walked. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ENCOURAGING 


Rosert and Olive had come to the door which opened 
on to the back porch. It was here that old Mr. Nawn 
sat and smoked, and the flag-chair was standing in its 
place now. Robert tried the door and found it locked. 
He shook it. 

* Here’s a jolly home-coming!” he exclaimed, bitterly. 
**Wouldn’t you have thought father might have left the 
door unlocked’ Evidently Mrs. Barlow has been sent 
away. She at least would have let us in.” 

The cat rubbed against the grip-sack which the young 
man had set on the floor of the porch. She was purring 
loudly. Robert restrained his wish to kick the animal. 

* Perhaps he had to go away,” suggested Olive. 

An owl, not far off, made his melancholy call. 
moved and stood a little nearer her companion. 
her hands growing cold. 

Robert shook the door again. A moment later a heavy 
step was heard somewhere upstairs; then a voice at an 
open window asked, ‘‘ What's the row down there?” It 
was Mr. Nawn; and now the odor of tobacco smoke came 
on the air. 

“I wish you'd let us in,” exclaimed Robert, crossly. 
“T thought you were expecting us.” 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” in a leisurely manner. ‘‘I was 
expecting you by daylight. I'm having my smoke up- 
stairs, where I can have screens in the windows to keep 
away the mosquitoes. I'll let you in.” 

Then the two waiting below heard slow steps. At last 
the key was turned and the bolt shot back, and Robert 
and Olive entered the house. 

“I hope you've had your suppers,” remarked Mr. 
Nawn, “because you'll find mighty little food in this 
house, I can tell you. I've eaten up everything old Bar- 
low left, and to-day I had to bake some johnny-cakes for 
my dinner. I couldn't eat much. Don’t throw ‘em away; 
give ‘em to the hens, Olive. Mind you don’t throw any- 
thing away, either of you. What we can't eat the hens ‘Il 
eat, and what the hens won't eat the pigs will.” 

As he finished speaking, Mr. Nawn, having taken a 
match from his waistcoat pocket, drew it across his trou- 
ser-leg and held it up, examining the new-comers by the 
light of the tiny flame. 

‘**Hand me that Jamp—the little one will do—from the 
shelf, Robert, ‘fore this match goes out.” 

Robert sprang forward to obey, and the lamp was 
lighted. 

**T don’t keep a lamp going when there's no need of 
it,” said the old man, ‘‘and this small one is generally 
enough, anyway. You don’t expect to paint or draw by 
lamp-light, do you, Olive, eh?” 

** No, sir,” said Olive, in a low voice. 

She had placed herself in the first chair she found. 
Robert was standing by the stove—for they were in the 
kitehen. Mr. Nawn’s bulky form, in his shirt sleeves, 
and with only stockings on his feet, was at the other side 
of the stove. The kerosene-lamp was indeed small; it 
cast a faint light over the figures fo the dingy room. 
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She felt 
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Mr. Nawn pulled his pipe from his pocket, where he 
had thrust it for a moment. He sucked hard at it, found 
to his satisfaction that it was still alight, then he remarke« 
that he had ‘saved a match that time.” He puffed out 
several whiffs in silence, standing with his stockinged feet 
planted far apart, his hands in the pockets of his great 
baggy trousers. 

To Olive’s mind the dim light magnified the size of the 
man standing there. She did not wish to look at him, 
but her glance persisted in returning to him. 

Robert did not seat himself; he stood leaning against 
the wall; be was staring morosely at his father. 

“You see,” said Mr. Nawn at length, “old Barlow 
was as mad as a sitting hen when | told her to go; and 
she’s left things all at sixes and sevens, I guess. wasn't 
worth while to hire as long as you two were coming so 
soon. | hope you've got back your strength, Olive, so 
you can put your shoulder right to the wheel.” 

“Oh yes,” was the hurried reply, ‘‘ I'm well and strong 
now.” 

“That's the talk. I thought you were. You see, 
we've only had one cow for a year or two, because Barlow 
couldn't manage much butter-making. I bought another 
yesterday of Isaac Sands; he had to sell to raise money 
to pay the doctor for doctoring his daughter through the 
measles Jast winter. I offered Sands about half what the 
cow was worth, and he was obliged to take it. That's 
the way to buy, Bob, when folks have got to sell. I al- 
ways wait till then; I manage to go without till then.” 
Mr. Nawn took his pipe from his mouth and laugh d 
deep down in his chest. ‘‘The pigs have been needing a 
little more skim-milk,” he went on. ‘I've been feeding 
‘em since Barlow left. I'll teach you to-morrow, Olive. 
You ain't squeamish about taking care of pigs and hens, 
are you, Olive?” 

“No, sir; not a bit. 
I can remember.” 

The fresh young voice answered bravely, and the fresh 
young face was upturned towards the old man. 

Robert stirred perceptibly, and bis eyes melted as they 
looked towards his wife. He was thinking that he had 
brought her to a horrible place; and he was wishing that 
he had the resolution to face round to his father and an- 
nounce that he had changed his mind, that he was going 
to take his wife away and make a home for her some- 
where—any where away from that house. But he did not 
make any such announcement. He stood silent and glow 
ering, and then he remembered that it would cost more 
to go away, and that his father would be offended, and 
no one could reckon upon how such a man as Archibald 
Nawn would leave his property. 

** Now I call that lucky,” responded the old man, with 
some heartiness. ‘‘I shall take care of the horse myself, 
and that’s about all I intend to do. I thought we might 
as well have this talk the very first thing, you know, so 
that we'd start out with a fair understanding. You ain’t 
calculating on having company much here to meals, are 
you, Olive?” 

“ No, I had not thought of it.” 

**Well, you needn't think of it, then. 
make you a lot of work, and it’s expensive. 1 set my foot 
down there. Why, Barlow's own sister, that lives at the 
Falls, has only taken one meal here in the ten years that 
Barlow kept house for me. I didn’t know but your mo- 
ther or your aunt Ruth might get into the habit of coming 
here to supper or something.” 

* No,” from Olive, ‘1 don’t think they will.” 

Robert saw the look of wonder that was creeping over 
her face. This was a home-coming indeed! 

** Just in raw material company costs a Jot in the course 
of a year,” continued Mr. Nawn, “and it’s just a devilish 
waste. I don’t visit, and I'm not going to have visitors. 
I think I've made this quite plain.” 

‘* Yes, father, perfectly plain,” hastily, from Robert. 

Mr. Nawn Jooked at his son with a grin on his face. 
Then he turned a little towards Olive, and said, more 
gently than be had been speaking: ‘‘ Perhaps you don't 
think you're welcome, Olive, but you are. You'll get the 
hang of things here soon, and if you don’t turn out to be 
wasteful, we shall get on all right.” 

Having spoken thus, Mr. Nawn took his pipe from his 
mouth and put it once more into his waistcoat pocket. 
Then he bel out of the room without saying good- 
night. Perhaps he thought it was an expensive habit to 
say good-night; anyway, he very rarely said it. 

When the door had closed behind him, the two were 
silent and motionless for a moment; they were listening 
to the heavy footfalls that were going up the stairs in the 
dark. When these footfalls had ceased, Robert knew that 
his father was in his own room, and that he probably 
would not be seen again that night. 

The young man crossed the floor to where Olive sat. 
He knelt down by her and put his arms about her, draw- 
ing her close. e had never before had so keen a sense 
of the sordid atmosphere in which be had been nurtured. 
At this instant he was sensitively alive to the fact that 
Olive’s nature was a higher and purer one. He felt as if 
he were stretching his hands upward to her. He asked 
himself humbly how it had happened that she had cared 
for him. He was sure that he had never loved her so 
much as now, when she was sitting like some lovely thing 
that was foreign to this dingy room with its miserly light, 
which made the place dim rather than brilliant. 

She knew that he was grieved and ashamed. She bent 
towards him as a woman bends towards the man to whom 
she has given all her heart. ‘‘Don’t you worry, Rob,” 
she whispered; ‘‘ we shall get into the ruts after a little.” 
She rested her cheek on his forehead as she added, with a 
slight laugh: ‘‘ You'll be surprised to see how economical 
I can be. I shall remember that what we can’t eat the 
hens can, and what the hens can’t eat the pigs can. 
That's going to be my motto as I begin housekeeping. 
And what do I care so long as I have you, Rob, and you 
are happy?” 

So the two began their lives at Nawn house, and Rob- 
ert kept on steadily at work in the factory, and it was 
not long before old Mr. Nawn perceived that his meals 
were better served, the house was brighter, and somehow 
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he was happier than he had been for many years. To tell 
the truth, he had forgotten all about happiness, or, if he 
thought of it, it was to doubt that such a state of mind 
could be. Strictly speaking, he was not happy row, on! 
more comfortable; and to be comfortable is sometimes all 
that the elderly person asks. He forgets that there is 
such a thing as happiness in the world, and he Jooks in- 
credulously or mockingly at the youth who has happiness 
in his eyes. He is sorry for that youth. He is thinking 
of the crash that will come sooner or later. 

Mr. Nawn, before the first month was out, had formed 
the habit of sitting awhile in the kitchen on forenoons, 
and watching Olive as she made butter, or cooked, or 
washed dishes. Sometimes he would walk up to her as 
he entered, and put his broad forefinger under ber chin. 

“Ha! ha! Bob’s a lucky dog!” he would say. 

And Olive, for Robert's sake, would try not to shrink. 
But Mr. Nawn did not care whether she shrank or not. 
He had two reasons for sitting in the kitchen. One was 
that he liked to be with a nice girl like Olive, and the 
other was that he wanted to watch to see if she were 
wasteful in any way. ‘‘ He'd stop that; he’d nip it in the 
bud,” was what he said to himself, his great cheeks 
wrinkling as he shut his mouth tightly. 

** Now don’t throw that away!” he exclaimed one morn- 
ing, as Olive was about to pour the dish-water she had 
used into the sink. ‘‘ Here, I'll get the pig-pail. You 
ought to have it stand in the wood-room, and put every- 
thing ifto it. Have you been brought up to pour out 
your dish-water, I should like to know?” 

Olive paused. She set her dish-pan into the sink, and 
rested her wet hands on the sink’s edge. The sleeves of 
her calico gown were rolled up above the elbow. Her 
arms were very beautiful. Mr. Nawn, who read books of 
almost any kind when he could borrow them, recalled 
something he had read once about a woman’s arm, and as 
the remembrance came to him he exclaimed: 

** By George! it’s a pity to get such arms all tanned up 
You'd better pull down your sleeves when you hang out 
clothes, and so on.” 

Olive did not speak; her head was drooping slightly, 
and her eyes saw nothing but the hand on which her wed 
ding-ring was shining, shining as if it were a sentient 
thing that was appealing to her to be brave, to be cheer- 
ful. And she was not cheerful just then. That morning 
Robert had reproved her for using too much wood; he 
said that there was no need of taking three sticks when 
two would do the work. She had dropped the third stick 
back into the box, her throat contracting and her eyes 
stinging. But she had not looked at Robert until she had 
her face under control. When he had hurried off to his 
shop she had still kept command of herself, as she had 
gone on with her duties without yielding a moment in 
which to think over things. But she was conscious of a 
dull sense of terror, because she was afraid to think over 
things. 

The day before, when she had been buttering the toast 
for supper, Robert, who was sitting in the kitchen, had 
said, suddenly, ‘‘ There, there, Olive, one would think but 
ter could be picked up on the road, to see you spread it on. 
‘Take more salt and less butter, can’t you?” 

She had waited then, expecting that her husband would 
refer to his father a# the instigator of his reproof, but he 
did not. An arrangement had been made between the 
two Nawns, after much chaffering, to the effect that the 
money for the butter that was sold should be divided 
equally between them. 

Since that arrangement, Olive was obliged to own to 
herself that Robert had been as careful in the use of that 
food as his father, and she herself was conscious of a cer- 
tain sense of guilt when she put butter on her bread. She 
was moving just now in a cloud of painful bewilderment. 

Mr. Nawn, having given his advice and brought the 
pail, walked out of the room. 

Olive went on hurriedly with her work. She poured 
the dish-water into the pail; then, it being time to feed 
the pigs, she went out into the yard with the pail in her 
hand. 

When she was midway across the yard a clear ringing 
voice from the road called out: ‘Is that you, Olive? 
Whither away, my pretty maid?” 

{ro BE GonTINUED.] 


FASHIONS IN HAIR-DRESSING. 

fy arrangement of the hair is always a serious prob- 

lem, and particularly in these days when elaborate 
coiffures have again become fashionable. It is all very 
well to announce that there is one particular style becom- 
ing to some one particular woman, who will therefore re- 
fuse to be influenced by what is worn by every one else; 
that same individual soon becomes so conspicuous that 
she is forced to adopt the prevailing mode, even though 
she may modify it a bit. With the hair worn full and 
soft about the face, locks strained tightly back give the 
wearer a harassed and wild appearance; but when all 
the world wears tight smooth hair, the full soft appear- 
ance looks untidy and is bad style. 

At the present moment Fashion declares we shall have 
the front hair so arranged as to fairly frame the face. On 
: top and at the sides must 
be the Pompadour roll, 
which fortunately is gen- 
erally becoming. In spite 
of all that has been said 
about the injury to the 
hair of constantly curling 
it with hot irons, an on 
dulé appearance is still 
considered necessary. In 
all large cities and many 
of the small towns there 
are now hair-dressers who 
go out to wave the hair. 
When well done, this 
operation need only be 
repeated every week. 
These hair-dressers, many of them quite self-taught, are 
most particular not to burn the hair, and their curling- 
tongs are kept absolutely smooth, so there is no danger of 
breaking the hair, which is so constantly done by the wo- 
men who attempt to curl their own hair. 

There are many curlers which claim to give the desired 
effect; some are of kid, some of metal; all are good, none 
is perfect. ‘‘ Taping” the hair at night is the best of 
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all devices, but it is troublesome. The front and side 
locks must be pulled well forward and thoroughly wet 
with some tonic. Then a band of half-inch tape is tied 
around the head and fastened in front. A second tape 
just behind it is put on in the same way; then the hair 

tween the tapes is pulled out quite a little, and the 
tapes are made more se- 
cure by hair-pins. The 
effect when finished is 
somewhat like a Greek 
fillet, and certainly it 
does produce a very 
satisfactory appearance 
the next morning. 

‘*Rats” are worn to 
give the Pompadour 
sufficient height and 
breadth, and combs ga- 
lore. When the fore- 
head is abnormally high 
the fulness can be pull- 
ed forward, and even a 
few curls at the temples 
are permitted. 

There is no marked change as yet in the arrangement of 
the back hair, but there is every sign to indicate “ danger 
ahead” in the revival of the old ‘* waterfall.” 

While for most occasions the figure eight and soft puffs 
placed at a graceful angle are still the favorite styles, 
many smart women are to be seen with a regular chignon 
worn quite low at the 
back of the head and 
covered with anet. This 
is a very untidy fashion, 
and it is earnestly to be 
hoped it will not become 
popular. 

Braids are oftener seen 
than formerly, for young 
girls especially; some- 
times one braid is wound 
around quite low in the 
neck. Again, two braids 
are so arranged that they 
cover all the back of the 
head. It is needless to 
say this requires either a 
good head of bair or false 
braids, and while the hair-dressers insist that they are sell 
ing more false hair than for many years, nobody buys it 
except of dire necessity. 

For evening the hair is dressed high on the head, ar- 
ranged in a soft full knob or puffs; braids are not consid 
ered in good form for an evening coiffure. A pretty but 
trying style is the Lucian, so called, which consists of the 
hair being waved all 
over the head. Just at 
the crown of the head 
is a small knob from 
which stand out two 
minute curls. This 
style at its worst has 
been seen and been ta- 
booed; at its best it is 
charming. 

Young girls wear 
their hair most simply 
arranged —in one or 
two braids, turned up 
and tied with a black 
ribbon bow at the 
crown of the head. 
The front hair is ar- 
ranged in a small Pompadour, or is parted in the centre 
and rolled back at either side. 

Little girls still wear the “ pigtail,” one or two braids, for 
school and every day. For grand occasions the hair is left 
loose, and there is a bow on top of the head to tie back the 
side locks. 

Tiny children have the old-fashioned style of curls, anda 
braid on either side of the forehead tied with baby-ribbon, 
while boys who have curly hair wear one curl just at the 
top of the head tied with a ribbon bow. 

Tt is considered best for the hair of both boys and girls 
to have it cut every month, and girls as old as ten years of 
age are seen with closely cropped locks brushed smooth 
and glossy. 

It is now fashionable to have the hair well kept and 
thoroughly brushed. The glossy appearance that only 
well-kept hair preserves is eagerly sought for, and is fast 
doing away with the peroxide dye, which it is almost 
impossible to apply so that it does not show it is not the 
natural color. To dye one’s hair is vulgar, and unwhole- 
some as well. 
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WOMEN AT THE FAIR. 


F a stranger at the fair were brought blindfolded into 

the rotunda of the Woman's Building, he could locate 

himself very quickly by listening to the conversation go- 
ing on about him. 

“Lovely Nile green”—‘ pink cloud effect "—‘‘ rose 
window "—** lotus - leaf frieze ""—‘ perfect colonial "— 
‘‘what a charming picture and a perfectly lovely pie!” 

If inclined to judge the Woman’s Building by mascu- 
line standards, one might find some things to criticise— 
certain incongruities in decoration, for instance; but the 
building was designed by a woman and for women, and 
unless the visitor can get himself into a frame of mind to 
appreciate at the same instant of time a “charming pic- 
ture and a lovely pie,” he is unfit to criticise woman's 
work. Any man, however, who imagines he is to be al- 
lowed to take a cold, academic view of the Woman's 
Building reckons without the four hundred ladies who 
compose the Woman’s Board and Board of Commis- 
sioners. 

Their presence pervades the place, and the visitor tears 
himself away, after a time, convinced that the Southern 
woman and all her works are just precisely right. 

The Emergency Hospital is a neat little building, and it 
is a wholesome sight to see a trim, cheerful trained nurse 
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standing in the arched doorway. An ambulauce stands 
in the shade of the maples near by, ready to respond to a 


call from any part of the grounds, 

The art of decorating a building with corn or wheat or 
other familiar products of the field has been carried to a 
great state of perfection in the Agricultural Building; 
and here clever women have been of great assistance in 
carrying out the work. 

To the Northern eye one of the oddest sights at the fair 
is the uniform dress of the schoolgirls from the Southern 
seminaries. Tosee a smartly dressed young lady in brown 
followed by forty or fifty exact duplicates of herself 
brings to mind at once the chorus of a comic opera. 

In the department devoted to exhibitions of school- 
work the pale faces of nuns from neighboring seminaries 
and convents may occasionally be seen. Anywhere on the 
grounds where there is a comfortable seat or a bit of 
shade the colored nurses with their charges are to be 
found. Old women, rather light of color, are the rule— 
those who were brought up, in the slave days, in the 
** house and not in the cabin.” 

Very important women at the fair are the dancing-girls 
in “ Vanity Fair”; and Tennessee majors and Kentucky 
colonels who go to see the Cuban patriots swing their 
machetes generally tarry a few moments to see the dance 
of the Cuban sefioritas, W. A. Rocers. 


BESIDE THE BROOK. 


TS lulling music haunts me in my dreams, 
So softly, softly singing all the day; 
The slender thread-like brook a phantom seems 
Of some wood-dryad or forgotten fay. 


jut there are times when suddenly and swift 
Great voices thrill from my complaining brook; 

lis waves go dashing by, its foam-wreaths lift 
Their airy spray in many a shadowy nook. 


And then I hardly know the stream which made 
Such gentle melody awhile ago, — 

For now the north wind peals adown the glade, 
And far and fain the wide storm-trumpets blow. 


I love my brook in calm and tempest both, 
But most when silver-soft its tender strain, 
When I may sit beside it, nothing loath, 
To muse and dream and be a child again. 


MADAME WU, WIFE OF THE 
CHINESE MINISTER. 


See portrait on page 716. 


NEW 


T was on account of her doll-like appearance and pretty 

childlike ways that the wife of the last Chinese min- 
ister received so much attention at social functions, for 
she never attempted to learn English. But the present 
lady of the legation evidently means to take a more promi- 
nent part in social duties, since, immediately upon reach- 
ing this country, four months ago, she entered a class in 
the study of our language, and is said to be making rapid 
progress. Her teacher, an American lady, has no know- 
ledge of Chinese; but it appears that the Chinese fre- 
quently learn English from those who have no acquaint- 
ance With their own language; and in this case another 
member of the class,who has a smattering of both tongues, 
acts as interpreter. Madame Wu's maiden name was Ho- 
So, which, according to Chinese custom, is dropped after 
marriage. It is a fair presumption that she is not un- 
acquainted with Western ideas of civilization, for the 
greater part of her life was passed in the British depend- 
ency of Hong-kong; and her husband, who speaks Eng- 
lish fluently, received a legal education in England prior 
to becoming legal adviser to Li Hung chang. This is his 
first diplomatic post, though his governmental experience 
has been large, and he has visited the United States on a 
former occasion. 

The legation resides in the beautiful Snyder mansion, 
on the southeast corner of Eighteenth and Q streets, N. W., 
which has been rented fully furnished. Besides Madame 
and Minister Wu and their one boy of ten years old, 
there are twelve secretaries and assistants, one of whom. 
the first secretary, is married. The ménage consists of 
one white woman and three colored people, who form 
the “ household” staff, and a number of ‘‘ body” servants 
brought over from China. All cooking is done by the 
Chinese servants. ; 

Madame Wu is regarded as very good-looking, and has 
a refined taste in dress. While her costumes are of rich 
fabrics and overlaid with the superb embroidery for 
which the Chinese are so justly famed, they are quiet in 
color, and as far as possible removed from bizarrerie. Her 
adoption of Western modes will not extend to bicycling 
and riding on horseback, still less will she learn the in- 
sidious fascination of golfing, for her feet are very small, 
and the only out-door recreation possible to her is driving, 
which she indulges in constantly in the company of her 
husband. As to her age, it must suffice for the curious 
to know that her only son is ten years old, and that the 
usual age for marriage in China is to be discovered in 
any good book of Chinese facts. She did not reach Wash- 
ington until after last season was over, and has since 
been staying at Niagara Falls. She has, therefore, yet to 
be formally introduced to the society of the capital; but 
with her sweet frank face and evident eagerness to enter 
into our ways of thought, she may rest assured that a 
kindly welcome awaits her. 


MRS. ELLIS ROWAN. 


FPUE noted flower-painter, Mrs. Ellis Rowan, bas lately 

come to America from England, and has brouglit 
with her one hundred specimens of her work, all ex 
quisite representations of the Australian flora, for she has 
made it her task for the past few years to study and re- 
produce the wild flowers of that far-away country, and has 
painted seven hundred pictures, each showing from one 
to five different varieties of flowering plants in bloom. 
Apart from their beauty and artistic workmanship, these 
paintings, mostly in water-color, are of great value in the 
world of science, as they are perfect in every detail; and 
from them students of natural history can study botany, 
especially as the late Sir Ferdinand von Mueller, the 
famous German botanist, named each variety with its 











MRS. ELLIS ROWAN, 


proper scientific appellation, placing his own signature on 
the backs of the pictures 


Mrs. Rowan’s achievements have received the highest 
praise and recognition on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where she has been awarded the gold medal at London, 
Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Antwerp, Amsterdam, and 
also at Sydney, Calcutta, and Melbourne 


Personally she isa charming young woman, refined and 
interesting to a degree, and so small, delicate, and fragile 
in appearance that one listens with amazement to the 


recital of all that she has accomplished, of the perils and 
dangers she has braved, and the journeys made into wild 
and uncivilized regions. She has penetrated farther into 


the wilds of Australia than any other white woman—tright 
into the cannibal country, often doing her painting sur 
rounded by a group of savage aborigines, with whom she 
easily made friends, and who would bring her armfuls of 
blossoms from which to sketch. Sometimes she worked 
lying flat on her back, sometimes on horseback, or in a 
temporary hut of bark. Once she was caught in a tropical 
flood, her smal! boat being nearly capsized; again, she had 
swamp-fever, caught while pursuing her labors in the 
marshes; and she was even lowered by ropes down a dizzy 
precipice to catch some wonderful effects of nature with 
her brush. All her pictures are painted from nature and 
finished on the spot, which method tends to "make them 
perfectly accurate in color and outline, all her flowers 
being complete, even to their smallest component parts. 

Mrs. Rowan is of Irish parentage, of noble birth, her 
father possessing a title, and is connected with many of 
the nobility high in rank in England; but she was born in 
Australia, and has spent part of her life there— 
which facts account for the trend of her work 

Her husband, the late Major F. C. Rowan, came 
from adistinguished family of soldiers,and fought 
through the long New Zealand war, in which 
country she began her married life. It was his 
love for the study of botany that first influenced 
her to paint flowers, and his careful criticisms 
were the means of bringing her painting to such 
perfection 

It is probable that her wonderful collection of 
pictures will in time find a permanent home in 
some museum of natural history, where they will 
be much prized by students as a reference trea 
sure-trove 

Since her husband's death she has taken up the 
practical application of her artistic powers, that 
of interior decoration, for which she has a natural 
bent, and has recently ornamented two notable 
London mansions —that of Lady Newton in Bel 
grave Square, and ‘‘ Cliveden,” the town-house of 
Sir William Clarke 

While in Australia she learned from the natives 
something which may prove of more importance 
even than her nature studies, and that is a sup 
posed sure remedy for cancer. It is a medicine 
made from the leaves of a tree indigenous to 
Australia, but so scarce even there that Mrs 
Rowan has planned to make a journey to the West 
Indies, after her visit here, and experiment with 
raising the tree in those islands. If successful, 
she will confer upon suffering humanity one of 
the greatest boons yet known 


MRS. REBECCA BROWN MITCHELL 


TS ynly woman who as yet holds the position 
of chaplain of a State Legislature is Mrs 
Rebecca Brown Mitchell, of Idaho. Born on a 
farm in Llinois, where woods, birds, and grape 
vine swings formed the background of her early 
years, she became early acquainted with Nature's 

various language,” enjoying the impressions 
made upon her with the deep undercurrent of 
appreciation which many thoughtful but uncom 
municative children feel. Losing her mother at 
the age of fourteen, she left school and became 
the caretaker of the home, where spinning, 
weaving, and all the routine duties incident to 
the farm life of fifty years ago left but little time 
for the few books she had at her command 
Married in her nineteenth year, she was given 
access to a greater variety of reading matter and 
more time to devote to it, which she so im 
proved that when, a few years later, she was 
left widowed with two children, she was able to 
support herself and them by teaching. A second 
time she was married and widowed, and turned 
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MRS. REBECCA BROWN MITCHELL 


again to teaching. Being of an ardent religious nature 
and a close Bible student, she entered the Baptist Train 
ing-school in Chicago during its first year’s work, de- 
siring to fit herself for missionary work. Here she met 
and heard Miss Willard for the first time, and gained fresh 
courage and inspiration for her ionely efforts. In these 
she was so successful that in June of 1882 she was sent as 
a self-supporting home missionary to the State of Idaho 
Living for months in a shanty that had been a saloon, she 
taught day school and Sunday-school, held gospel meet- 
ings, and by writing earned the money to build the first 
church edifice, of which she herself took the charge. As 
the great and needy West of that time grew and developed 
along all lines of progress, this energetic woman and her 
capacity for endiess work and influence became more 
widely recognized, until in turn she was made State Or- 
ganizer, then president, of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union for Idaho, and superintendent of fran- 
chise and of legislative work, in which, after a long 
and desperate struggle, in which the cause was finally 
carried to the Supreme Court, she was influential in 
gaining woman’s suffrage for the State of her adop- 
tion. In her journeyings over the State, Mrs. Mitchell 
became acquainted with most of the men holding official 
positions; and now, deeming it quite right and proper 
for a woman to do the praying for them, they have 
with one accord made her the chaplain for their Legis- 
lature, and sworn her in with the rest of the attachés of 
the House. During her stay at the capital Mrs. Mitchell 
give; her Sunday afternoons to the prison-work, feeling 
that the mother presence appeals to the better natures of 
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MISS FANNY R. HAYES. 


the men in a way that but few men could do. Recently 
she succeeded in securing the enactment of a parole law 
and greeting system, that will give the better class of 
prisoners a chance to rise in the scale of privilege and get 
out to work or visit their homes. 

Mrs. Mitchell is now in her sixty-fourth year, strong 
and well, and as active as she has always been. In her 
fifteen years’ residence in the State of Idaho she has trav- 
elled by stage some thousands of miles, often over dan 
gerous roads and through snow five feet deep, enduring 
hardships and privations, and later criticism and rebuffs, 
with the indomitable pluck and faith of a worthy soldier 
of the cross. 


MISS FANNY RUTHERFORD HAYES. 
GOOD aoe notable and interesting people will 
L gather on Wednesday, September 1, in Fremont, 
Ohio, to attend the marriage of Miss Hayes, daughter of 
a late President of the United States, with Ensign Harry 
Eaton Smith, of the United States navy. 7 

Spiegel Grove, where the wedding will occur, has long 
been the family residence—a fine old house of many tra 
ditions, standing in the midst of magnificent lawns and a 
native forest, where General and Mrs. Hayes always re 
tired in intervals of official life. Fanmy was born in Cin 
cinnati just before her father’s first term as Governor of 
Ohio—something less than thirty years ago—and as his 
third term was followed by the Presidency, the little girl 
grew up amid official traditions. Life at the White House 
was a great joy to the children domiciled there, for both 
parents were full of the blessed spirit of youth. 
Of frequent occurrence were the evening games 
of hide-and-seek, when the lights were turned low, 
the parlors closed to strangers, and when justices, 
Senators, and cabinet officers entered into the 
sport. Here in the East Room, surrounded by 
the families of the cabinet and other friends, 
Fanny was christened on the twenty-fifth anni 
versary of her parents’ marriage. 

From her wholesome life in Washington she 
passed later to schools in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Farmington, Connecticut, and it was soon after 
her return from the letter place that her wise 
mother wrote: 

**Fanny is happy, and I am glad that she is not 
dashing out into the world at this time; a great 
blessing to keep a girl from the first gay fever. 
A year or two will settle the nerves.” 

by the third year, however, the young girl was 
called to stand in her mother’s place in the house 
hold; to continue the large and generous hospital 
ity of the home, and to be the intimate companion 
of her four brothers and her bereaved father. As 
such she attended regimental and Loyal Legion 
reunions, dinners of the Slater and Peabody 
Funds, conventions of Charities and Corrections, 
Indian and negro conferences, and the many 
patriotic celebrations over the country—keeping, 
through an amount of attention such as falls to 
few women of the country, singularly modest and 
totally unspoiled, winning friends everywhere, 
all of whom think her as charming in face and 
character as she is brilliant in society. 

Since the death of her father Miss Hayes has 
spent several winters in Europe and Bermuda, 
opening the Fremont home summer after summer 
for her brothers and their families. Nowhere has 
she warmer friends than in that little city, where 
young and old, rich and poor, have alike shared 
her hospitality, and where she has ever maintained 
the atmosphere of originality, refinement, and 
charm inaugurated by her distinguished parents. 

President McKinley will be one of the honored 
guests, both at the wedding and at the reunion 
of President Hayes’s regiment, O. V. 1. (of which 
Mr. McKinley was quartermaster), which will 
occur the following dey, and in anticipation of 
which Spiegel Grove will be dotted with tents 
and gay with decorations and illuminations, as 
the only daughter of the house will go forth on 
her wedding-night. 

Mr. Harry Eaton Smith, the groom, is a young 
man of worth, talents, and engaging manner, and 
from childhood bas been a friend and playmate 
of Miss Hayes. During his service on land he is 
detailed to the training-ship Constellation, at New- 
port, whither he will take his bride. 

Lucy E.uior KEELER. 
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HYACINTH DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 724. 


TT HIS design is intended for wry mn 

or nearly square table centre — large 
enough, indeed, to come within a few inches 
of the line of plates. It should be done upon 
plain satin damask, or damask carrying a 
mere dot of design, or, if preferred, upon 
white linen. The embroidery should be done 
with the vest white silk floss. 

The line of dots in the border may be 
worked as dots or pierced with a bodkin, and 
the edges of the holes overhanded. 

Two sides only of the cloth are to carry 
the design of flowers and leaves; the other 
two are to be finished with the border 
alone. 

The corner Of the design shows an over- 
lapping of the stems and flowers upon the 
border, and this is intended as a finish for all 
four corners. The size of the cloth can be 
adjusted by adding to the number of flower 
bunches or taking away from them. Three 
bunches and two corners will make a cloth 
exactly one yard in width, or two bunches 
and the two corners will make twenty-eight 
inches: It will add greatly to the beauty of 
the work to add a monogram in the centre, 
enclosed in an oval line like the inside line of 
the border. 


ASKING ADVICE. 


‘OME persons have a mania for asking 
\) advice, not that they intend to follow 
it, but because they like to talk matters over, 
and then do what they please. Maria Louise 
Pool says of such a woman: 

** She was in a mood to consult. She par- 
ticularly liked to get peoples’ ideas, and 
then do exactly as she pleased. She had a 
way of asking a person's opinion as if the 
opinion would have weight with her—and 
sometimes it did have weight, for a few 
hours.” 

This habit, once formed, is not easily 
broken, and it is one into which women es- 
pecially are prone to fall. To ask advice is 
a mistake unless one is really in a quandary 
as to what she should do, and needs the un- 
prejudiced opinion of an outsider. Even 
then it is an error to consult freely with 
other people about one’s private affairs. 
There is a homely adage which states that 
‘‘every tub must stand on its own bot- 
tom,” and the sooner that each of us learns 
to judge and act for himself the better it 
will be for all concerned. Every one has 
enough responsibilities of his own without 
settling matters for other people. Wives 
accustom themselves to going to their al- 
ready burdened husbands with every little 
hitch in the household machinery. One wife 
confesses: ‘‘ For the first two years after I 
was married I told John everything. Every 
time one of the maids slighted her work, 
lost her temper, or broke a dish I informed 
John of the fact, and asked him what I 
ought todo. At first he advised me, and I 
have no doubt that I got myself into many 
an unnecessary domestic broil by following 
his impetuous counsel. How should he know 
how to manage Bridgets and Gretchens? 
His one notion was to ‘tell them to mend 
their ways or go! At last, one day he was 
particularly tired, and was cross even to 
me. I told him Bridget complained of the 
size of the wash, and asked him what to 
do. 

*** Really, Kate,’ he answered, ‘ you have 
kept house for two years, and should know 
how to order yourservants. I don’t ask you 
to manage my business for me.’ 

** Of course I was angry, and he was soon 
penitent, but although I forgave him, the 
speech rankled, and I asked no more advice, 
and my affairs have gone more smoothly 
since 1 learned that as a house-keeper I 
must settle housekeeping difficulties for my- 
self.” 

We are told to bear one another's burdens, 


but is it right for us to wilfully lay unne- | 


cessary burdens on shoulders that are already 
stooping under a load of care? A constant 
demand for sympathy will weary even those 
to whom we are most dear. To suffer silent- 
ly is to be strong. Let us be lavish in pour- 
ing forth sympathy, but chary in demanding 
it; cautious in seeking advice, and only seek 
it when we mean to follow it. 


“ IN-LAW.” 


SEVERAL women were discussing the 
\) mother-in-law problem. 

‘Why does a man get on with his wife’s 
mother so much better than his wife does 
with her mother-in-law?” asked one. 


“A daughter's a daughter all the days of her life, 
A son is a son till he gets him a wife,” 


was the answer from anelderly matron. “Mar- 
riage makes no difference to the daughter's 
feeling for the mother. Her mother is quite 
as necessary to her after she is married as 
she was before. And the girl is so thorough- 
ly imbued with this love, with this depen- 
dence, that it is a part of her very life, and 
her husband accepts it as such, and, unless 
he is unusually jealous, loves the mother who 
is so dear and necessary to the wife. On the 
other hand, when a man marries he no long- 
er needs his mother. The wife more than 


supplies her place, and the man’s mother is- 


conscious of the fact and resents it. The 
daughter-in-law feels instinctively this re- 
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sentment, and from the outset there is a 
spirit of hostility between the two women. 
In the other case it is not so. The claims 
of husband and mother do not clash in the 
daughter’s mind. Often the son finds it hard 
to reconcile the demands of wife and mo- 
ther.” 

‘* And if he quotes Scripture, he says,‘ for 
this cause shall a man leave father and mo- 
ther and cleave unto his wife,’ said another 
gray -haired woman, tartly. ‘‘ 7 am a mo- 
ther-in-law to a daughter-in-law, and I know. 
I do not wonder that while mothers are will- 
ing to have their daughters marry, they dread 
to have their sons take unto themselves 
wives. In one case they gain a son, in the 
other they lose one.” 

‘Not always,” interposed a sweet - faced 
woman. ‘‘I have one married daughter 
whose husband is like my own son, And 
my very own son long ago brought home a 
wife that is the core of my heart. She is my 
daughter, and always has been from the mo- 
ment when she first kissed me and called me 
mother, You see, I have tried a son-in-law 
and a daughter-in-law, and still neither one 
regards me as a mother-in-law.” 

** How do you explain it?” asked the first 
speaker. 

A tender smile stole over the placid fea- 
tures as the other replied: 

**T fancy that the only part of the matter 
for which I deserve credit is that I have 
made it a principle never to find fault or to 
criticise a husband to his wife or a wife to 
her husband. My husband and I lived our 
married life after our own fashion, and it.is 
only fair that the children should do the 
same.” 

“I knew,” said she of the tart voice, ‘‘ that 
I could never love my daughter-in-law when 
she declined to call me by any more affec 
tionate term than ‘Mrs. Blunt.’ She says 
that is the fashionable thing for daughters- 
in-law and sons-in-law to do. Are you fa- 
vored in the same way?” turning abruptly 
to the satisfied matron. 

**Oh no!” exclaimed the sweet voice. “All 
my children call me mother.” 
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The Royal is the highest-grade baking powder 
known. 





ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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FENCING. 
— ING among women, which is be- 
coming more and more in vogue in this 
city, is derived neither from London nor 
Paris 

English women of the same class do not 
fence, except in sporadic cases. Nor do 
French women fence, either as members of 
the fashionable world or as dames du thédtre, 
except in such special instances as might be 
demanded by the claims of opera-bouffe. 

While fencing as an art, by its delicacy, 
subtlety, and glitter,might tempt the artistic 
and appreciative side of French women, its 
ittitudes and movements are essentially 
mannish, and they possess an equipoise in 
i}! questions of taste which disinclines them 
from all affectations of the male, just as it 
dissuades them from bloomers and other 
cranky mental and moral exploits. 

The American girl, on the other hand, 
takes to fencing like a duck to water; and 
it is another evidence of the composite 
American character, in which flexibility and 
usceptibility go hand in hand. In fencing, 
her freer movement, both mental and phys- 
ical, comes to her aid, and with the foils 
she counterfeits the mannish stride, the mas 
culine swagger, and the resounding sole, and 
carries them off with that dash of audacity 
she practises in many other things, and not 
without charm 

Her claim to fence—for she extends to the 
world the honor of a plea—lies in the value 
of fencing as an exercise for all the muscles, 
and particularly for those which are rarely 
otherwise called into action; in equalizing the 
circulation; in the appreciation it gives of 
delicacies of movement; in training the eye 
to quickness and accuracy of vision; in ac- 
customing the mind to quick decision, and 
the command of instant response from the 
muscles to the will (“‘ Hind sight is no good 
in fencing,” says one of the crack women 
fencers); in coolness of nerve; and, lastly and 
chiefly, in cultivating that grace and freedom 
of movement which a perfectly responsive 
body must give 

With all this in view, she scorns the dash 
and glitter of arms between Macbeth and 
Macduff and between Hamlet and Laertes, 
and disclaims the brilliancy and clatter with 
which the feminine heroes in comic opera 
electrify the front rows 

Her ambition is to become a practical 
fencer; and, like Mark Twain, who could tell 
a lie but would not, she wants to be able to 
pink her man, although she has not the 
slightest intention of doing it, and would 
faint away at the sight of blood. 

The first ladies’ class was called into being 
ten years ago, as friends and relatives of 
the Fencers’ Club, and met at the club-house 
on Twenty-fourth Street, under the direction 
of Captain Hippolyte Nicolas. At that 
time it numbered seventeen members. The 
dues were $25 a year, and this sum entitled 
the members to three lessons a week, from 
the hours of ten to two o'clock. 

This club followed the fortunes of the 
Fencers’ Club to its own club- rooms, on 
Twenty-eighth Street, where it was instruct- 
ed by Professor Armand Jacoby, a graduate 
of that French school of arms through which 
the officers of the French army are expected 
to pass, and which now furnishes the stand- 
ard of fencing to all Europe. 

In the salle d’armes of the Fencers’ Club the 
feminine arms and equipments are ranged 
along the wall in amicable freemasonry 
with those of the men. This room may be 
described, as a suggestion to those who may 
care to fit up a room for the same purpose. 
It is a long, well-lighted room. The hard- 
wood floors are crossed, at intervals which 
would freely separate the fencers, by strips 
of rubber carpeting. The walls are covered 
with matting to a height which leaves the 
buff-colored wall to show only asa frieze. A 
narrow shelf is carried at a sufficient distance 
below on the matting to allow the foils to 
rest hilts downward, while the points, turned 
upward, pass through hooks to keep them 
in place. On pegs below the shelf hang the 
masks, in which the gloves are tucked, and 
the name of the owner adorns the face of the 
little shelf 

Besides there are long tables filled with 
current magazines, comfortable seats, and 
engravings and sketches of appropriate 
scenes hang on the walls. In the rear are 
dressing-rooms aud bath, and here are kept 
the stuffed and buttoned breastplate which 
is buckled on the novice, and is called the 
plastron. It is not a beautiful object, and it 
seems to be made essentially ugly so that 
the wearer may be urged to peclinaty in 
fencing in order to avoid it, 

The fencer’s dress consists of a skirt reach- 
ing to the tops of the walking boot, and it is 
well to have it of some light stuff, such as 
albatross-cloth, so that it can be laid in kilts, 
which allow for perfect freedom in lun- 
ging, where the female capacity for over- 
coming space is taxed to the utmost. The 
body should be loose, and is generally a 
loose shirt-waist, blouse, or a jersey. Cor- 
sets are not prohibited, but they must be 
loose. Of course the fencing enthusiast will 
desire to discard her corset. 

Color is a matter of individual taste, 
Blue seems to be the color most frequently 
chosen for uniforms. Outing flannels are 
often worn, Occasionally a young member 
considers herself from a picturesque stand- 
point. One costume is remembered as a 
skin - tight jersey -waist, with run - around 


bars of blue and red, and a blue and red 
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longitudinally striped skirt. These two sec- 
tions were united by a belt, and the general 
effect was that of a large, graceful, and of 
course animated wasp. 

The shoes are low and laced, of either 
canvas or leather, with no heels, and broad 
projecting soles. The gloves are of chamois, 
gauntleted, and padded on the back. When 
the wearer has on these, and her face dim] 
descried beneath the wire mask, which is 
held on by a leather pad that hugs her 
Psyche knot, and is encased in her padded 
jacket, she is really worth seeing. 

The first thing a novice is called upon to 
do is to learn the different parts of the foil, 
and how to hold it. The foil is held by 
placing the thumb flat on the convex side of 
the corded hilt. The forefinger is carried 
around the sides, and these two hold and 
command the foil. The other fingers are 
ranged flat and side by side against the left 
side, resting lightly, so that by pressure of 
one or more they can aid in directing or in 
giving subtlety to the movement. With 
these an expert fencer can execute her in- 
tention as accurately as a musician can use 
the stops of a flute. 

The next step is to learn the position of 
the hands, feet, and body. 

These may be briefly described thus: 

1. Heels together, point low, left hand 
hanging. 

2. Raise left hand; raise point of sword; 
heels still together. 

3. Same position; open and drop on knees; 
heels together. 

4. Advance right foot. This is the first 
movement of the lunge—or development, as 
it is called by the French. 

5. Straighten arm at elbow; arm and foot 
at level of shoulder. 

6. Right foot forward in lunge; left hand 
swings down to near thigh. 

These movements of the body—dropping 
on the knee, recovering by raising the left 
hand, which assists in pulling the body back 
into place, advancing, retreating, the move- 
ment of full development in the lunge—both 
with and without foils, are practised exactl 
as if they were free gymnastics; and M. 
Jacoby requires the finger-play practised— 
which is done by striking the crossed foils 
together and in order, to secure lightness 
and accuracy of touch—as faithfully and in 
the same spirit that the scales are practised 
on the piano. 

When the young woman has acquired her 
positions, she prepares to meet her foe. Thus 
far she has attacked a man of straw, and has 
had it all her own way. Now she has an 
adversary that may be as skilful as herself, 
and she must be prepared for defence as 
well as attack. In fencing, below the belt 
has noimmunity. But no fencer would as- 
sault the head. Accordingly she must pro- 
tect the breast, shoulders, body, and thighs— 
these are included in the four “lines” of 
fencing—and this is done by the different par- 
ries or methods of turning aside the sword 
she is now taught. 

There are eight parries, known in aspecies 
of bastard Latin - French, beginning with 
‘*prime” and ending with “octave,” and 
two are assigned in defence of each of the 
four “ lines.” But those which are in general 
use are ‘‘ seconde,” ‘‘ tierce,” ‘‘ quarte,” and 
‘‘septime.” At these words we seem to be 
transported back to the days of Shakespeare 
and Montaigne, and we realize that fencing 
is of ancient and honorable descent, em- 
balmed in literature, and the grace of all men 
of high degree. 

Tierce in its present use means right, and 
quarte left. en the foils, points upward, 
are crossed to the right of each other the en- 
gagement is in tierce; if to the left, in quarte. 
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To lunge in tierce is to lun 
right of the opponent's swo 
lunge high to the left of it. 

It is not possible to explain all the parries 
here, For if a fencer has gone thus far she 
will probably get a book, and have a teacher 
who will explain these abstruse terms more 
clearly by showing her with the foils. 

But imagine a fencing young woman at 
her lesson here. She is accoutred ing 
to the illustration. The costume seems to 
argue that-to acquire the test of fencing is 
worth any«personal sacrifice. Her master 
oo himself to her with mask and foil, 
and has taken the wise precaution of wear- 
ing a plastron himself. At every step he 
gives the word of command, and she follows 
as quickly as she can; for fencing does not 
allow long deliberations. 

These words are in French, but may be 
translated, except in the parries, which hold 
their own: “advance,” ‘‘ retreat,” ‘‘ parry 
in tierce,” “ in quarte,” ‘“‘double”; the swords 
here change rapidly from one side to the 
other, a movement intended to confuse the 
adversary, now silently, and again with a 
‘* beat ” or tac—sharp little rap as they strike 
together. “Now lunge ”"—he extends his 
padded breast. ‘‘ Ah, you take too much 
time. Again.” They try it over in quarte, 
in tierce, in‘ septime—which is a parry with 
the foils pointed downward. “ In sixte. 
Quick! take your reposte”—which is a 
counter-thrust after turning aside or parry- 
ing the master’s thrust. 

they practise, until the lady is either too 
tired or too warm, and another takes her 
place. It is work of infinite patience with 
both pupil and master. Fencing is slowly 
acquired, and to accomplish it requires close 
attention and practice. When the young 
women have gained enough knowledge they 
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tackle one another, and have already given 
an exhibition practice to their friends, and it 
was most interesting and very pretty to see 
them give the Grand Salute—that marvel- 
lous combination of fencing frills which in 
curves and genuflections seems to express not 
only the historical status of the art of fencing, 
but its place as a social recreator. 

All this they did in their own feminine 
and prettily audacious manner, and made the 
rafters ring in mimic defiance with that flap 
and stamp of the sole which are known as the 
‘*appeal.” Of course the end and aim of 
fencer was to touch the other, and to 
avoid being touched in return; and as fencin 
is an affair of honor, when one is touchec 
she must announce her adversary’s triumph, 
which she does by exclaiming in French, 
** Touché.” 

There is but little probability that fencing 
as an exercise will ever become common 
among women any more than that it will be- 
come common among men. Everything 
tends to make it the diversion and the ac- 
complishment of those who at least have 
comparative leisure. There is in it an ab- 
sence of the nineteenth - century element, 
which will prevent fencing making a very 
strong appeal to the children of this genera- 
tion 


At the same time centuries have taken 
pains to develop fencing, and its place is 
fixed. For this reason that already large 
and fast-increasing portion of the masculine 
and feminine population which is finding 
greater opportunities for leisure and its diver- 
sions, and which is coming to regard the 
education of the body as an important part 
of the equipment for a polite career, find in 
fencing an interesting and important exer- 
cise and accomplishment. 

Mary Gay HumpnHreys. 
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CHAPTER V 
A DOJBLE AND STORMY WOOING. 


( N a sultry day in August, too hot for the lesson, 
) -unsy took her beloved Scott, her slate, and her chick- 
en, and retreated to the woods, where it was shady if sul- 
try. Pansy had been churning, and was tired. She sat 
on the ground, leaning against’a tree. Yielding to the 
soothing atmosphere of the place, she fell asleep. How 
long she slept she never knew. The events of that after- 
noon remained dim and confused in her memory. The 
shadows were slanting well towards the east, when there 
was a murmur of approaching voices. The sound grew 
louder, till Pansy was awakened. She sprang to her feet, 
thinking of danger from tramps. She had never meta 
strange man in these woods, but there was no telling 
where the factory hands, sometimes rough characters, 
might wander. It was not long before she recognized the 
voices, and then she restrained her impulse to run, and 
remained concealed behind the tree. Said one: 

‘You have been very deceitful about these lessons of 
yours. Pshaw! Do you know what I think of you? 
You're an everlasting hypocrite.” 

The answer came in a suppressed, quiet tone. 
careful of your words. It is safer not to call names. 
Only angry children do that. Still, what could 1 expect 
from a man who has never controlled his temper, and is 
more like an untrained boy than a gentleman?” 

‘Now who is calling names? Your habit of preaching 
is becoming insufferable. You may wear a gown, for all 
I care. It will cloak a mean and underhand nature. And 
you have been posing as my friend all these weeks!” 

Here the speaker laughed. The other said, 

* You will retract vour offensive language.” 

‘Never. I will repeat what I said, and emphasize it 
befor everybody. Under the sacred guise of friendship 
you won my confidence.” 
~ “You thrust it unasked upon me.” 

** Supposing you were the friend you pretended to be. 
And you knew what a state of mind I wasin. You knew 
how for love I was willing to brave Kate’s wrath and 
every body's criticism—" 

Had you been so abjectly in love you would not have 
stopped to measure criticism and difficulties. The very 
way in which you spoke to me (if I remember rightly you 
characterized the affair a flirtation) made me conclude it 
was a fancy which you would lay aside for the next pretty 
face. In fact, it was | who warned you that you should 
not go with Pansy unless you were thoroughly in earnest.” 

‘*Perhaps 1 did not realize at first how my life was 
bound up in hers—how I would die sooner than go with- 
out her, least of all give her up to you.” 

‘*And why not give her up to me? 
strange in that? 1 believe that my love is stronger than 
yours. 1 would treasure her as my life, nor willingly 
yield her to a moody, passionate, very young man, who 
will cause her more sorrow than joy.” 

‘*There again you're preaching. You are eternally re- 
minding me of my youth and referring to my immature 
character. 1 tell you, I won't stand it.” 

** Well, suppose you keep calm and hear my explana. 
tion. For though you shall not dictate to me, you have a 
right to an explanation. Now the truth is simply this, 
and there is no need of making a mountain of a mole hill. 
The first time 1 saw Pansy she was working at figures, 
alone, handicapped. I helped her. Then I offered to 
come again and help her, and gradually the lessons be- 
came a daily thing. I need not say she was a quick, 
teachable pupil. At first it was the pleasure of directing 
a bright mind that drew me to her. Gradually her pure, 
trustful, sweet nature appealed to me in a wonderful 
manner. I found her face, her very voice, beautiful, her 
character perfect. Before 1 realized it I was irresistibly 
drawn to her presence, and the tutor gave place to the 
lover.” 

“But all this time you knew I loved her. 
you so. How did you dare?” 

“You had your chances — your boating excursions. 
Why have you not won her before this?” 

‘Because I was so sure of her I did not dream of your 
interference—you, who are old enough to be her father, 
All the more you have served me a low, dishonorable 
trick. You are no gentleman.” 

* Harry, for the sake of our long friendship—” 

“Friendship be hanged! I can do very well without 
such friends as you.” 

There was silence. The two men had drawn nearer, 
and Pansy could now see them plainly. With burning 
cheeks and rapidly beating heart, she knew that they were 
disputing about her. Would they fight? They stood 
now glaring at each other, thoroughly angry and aroused. 
Harry made a motion as if to take off his coat. Would 
he then strike Mr. Whiting, her kind teacher? She ut- 
tered some kind of a sound, and started towards them, 
then stood still, trembling, terrified, her eyes almost in 
tears, The brown chicken nestled upon her shoulder; 
the book, Harry's present, was in her hand; her hat lay 
on the ground, She was a picture of mortification and 
disivess. The two men were surprised into shame and 
confusion, They did not dare to think how much of their 
disgraceful quarrel had been overheard. Then Byron 
realized that during the heat of their words they had un- 
wittingly come to the ‘‘school-room,” the place made 
sacred by so many hours with his pupil. He was the 
first to recover from the distress of this meeting, and 
while Harry stood covered with confusion, he suid: 

‘I regret, Miss Wilson, my part in this disgraceful 
affair. I supposed that under no circumstances could I 
lose my temper as I did to-day. I regret also that in so 
rude a way you have learned that I love you—love you 
with my heart and soul. For this I have no spology to 
make. How could I help it? But I should not have said 
it till he, once my friend, had spoken to you. If you said 
no to him, I would have done all in my power to win you, 
and | would make you, Heaven knows, a loyal, loving 
husband.” 

**See, Pansy! see!” cried Harry, springing to her and 
trying to take her hand. This she prevented by stepping 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No. 83, Vol. XXX. 
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back and clasping her hands behind her back, suffering the 
book to fall, and apparently not heeding that it lay on the 
ground. She was pale now. Her eyes were cast down. 
‘See, Pansy, how carefully he speaks! How coolly he 
weighs his words. He does not begin to love you as I do. 
He can't, with his cold nature. Iam sorry you saw me so 


angry. But I could not help it. But, oh, my dear, look 
at me—speak to me, just ove word! I would give my 
life for you, this minute if it were required. If lam not 


very good, you will make me so. He is old and old- 
fogyish. He is presumptuous in dreaming he could win 
a young creature like you! But you and I, Pansy—I 
will take your hand, and we will be, oh, so happy to- 
gether! You love me—just me—don’t you, Pansy? Say 
one word to keep my heart from breaking.” 

But Pansy said no word, nor did she raise her eyes. 

‘* We are both cruel,” at length said Byron. ‘* This is 
no time to press one’s suit. We are now openly rivals for 
this dear child’s heart and hand. It has come over her 
with a great shock and surprise. We must lead her home, 
and bide our time.” 

Henry sprang forward. ‘‘ Not you,” he said. 
Heaven! you shall not touch her. hether mine or not, 
you shall not have her. I will see her safe home, and 
then we will wait for her decision.” 

For the first time Pansy lifted a pair of poor, tired little 
eyes to the faces of her lovers, and shook her head. 

**You must both go away. I will take care of myself,” 
she said. 

‘* But, dear, I do not like to leave you here. 
take you to the house,” Harry said. 

** No,” said Pansy, firmly. ‘‘ Please go away.” 

**May I come over this evening and ask you to be my 
wife, Pansy?” It was Harry who spoke. 

But Pansy answered, as if in terror: ‘‘Oh no! Can’t you 
see? My head aches. I cannot think. How was I to know 
this? It is so unexpected.” And as they still hesitated, 
she said, with that quiet dignity which she could com- 
mand, ‘‘I have asked you both to leave me.” 

Byron was bowing respectfully, and preparing to leave. 
To Henry this seemed like banishment. He made one 
last effort. 

** Pansy, by to-morrow you will know your own mind. 
If I am the one, send sume sort of a red flower—a verbena 
or geranium—to the Mansion. You can find a messenger. 
If not”—the words choked him—*‘a white one for him. 
Remember, red for me, because my heart is warm and 
=? f white for the love that is pale and weak. Pansy, 
will you try to do this?” 

**] will try,” said Pansy; “that is, if I can.” 

‘**Of course you can. In one night’s time you can find 
out your own heart. Now don’t forget. Red for me, 
Pansy. Since the day when we were together in Mona’s 
hut I have vowed myself your true knight. I am yours, 
whether you take me or not.” 

Byron had already walked on, and Harry followed a 
few rods behind. They kept this distance between them, 
neither speaking to the other. Arriving at the house, to 
the consternation of the ladies each stalked supperless to 
his own room, nor would any entreaties induce them to 
reappear that evening. 

As soon as Pansy was alone she sunk to the ground 
and began to cry hysterically. She was picked up by old 
Mona, who had come hither in search of her, and had been 
an involuntary witness of the strange scene. She under- 
stood the situation, and heard Harry’s last word. ‘‘ Red 
or white?” she said to herself. Red for the younger man, 
who gave me much money. White for the older one, 
who calls me a humbug.” 

Mona carried her to the house, and placing her on her 
own bed, explained to Seth that Pansy had headache, 
brought on by the heat. She got the supper for Seth, 
carried tea and toast to Pansy, and made her eat it, while 
she sat beside and fanned her. 

“You are very good to me,” said Pansy. ‘‘Do you 
know I have a great deal to think of? A great question 
to decide which will affect my whole life?” 

Mona nodded. ‘‘ Not to-night,” she said. 
night. Time enough.” 

** That’s sensible advice,” said Pansy, and she smiled a 
little. ‘‘I believe I will just sleep to-night, and decide 
to-morrow. I may dream the right answer. Do you be- 
lieve in dreams, Mona?” 

The old woman did believe in dreams. As she was 
leaving, with a pail of milk and a basket of apples, which 
Pansy pressed upon her, she said: 

7 Sppaes for the Mansion to-morrow? I go. Berries 
to sell.” 

“Why, yes,” said Pansy. 
eggs to-morrow.” 

“All right. Early. No trouble.” That was quite a 
relief to Pansy. She had feared she must send Jim 
Sands. But it did not seem right to accept any more 
favors from Jim, whose star had now sunk clear out of 
sight. Neither was she willing to go herself to the Man- 
sion, where she might meet—somebody. It was very 

0d of Mona, who certainly, for an Indian, had a won- 

erfully kind heart. 
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CHAPTER VL 
A PAIR OF FOOLS. 


Tuat night neither of the young men closed his eyes. 
In the morning early the door of Henry Preston’s room 
opened, a man with a valise stepped noiselessly out, de- 
scended the stairs, unfastened the bolt of the front door, 
went out, and softly closed the door. Not till the gate 
was passed did he start walking firmly and rapidly, in 
the direction of the railroad station, distant about two 
miles. Mr. Preston would take the six-o'clock train, 
leaving the field clear, it would seem, for his rival. A 
note on his table, addressed to Mr. B. Whiting, explained 
the motives for so strange an act. It read— 

But first we must notice that about ten minutes later a 
figure, similarly dressed in travelling suit, descended the 
stairs, was surprised to find the front door unlocked, but 
passed out in the same stealthy, noiseless manner, and 
also turned his face towards the railway station. On his 
table lay a note written to Mr. Henry Preston. It said, 
very simply: 


“Dear Hat,—I do not wish to be ungenerous. You 
have a certain first right. After a night of struggle I have 
forced myself to recognize that. You can never kuow 
what it costs me thus to leave my fate in your hands. I 
have not the courage to face a red flower. Take it and 
be happy. Some time, not yet, 1 may be able to con- 
gratulate you. Jf a white fmt Hal, send me instant 
word. I trust in your sense of justice. But I expect no 
such happiness for your old chum. B. W. 

“T shall remain in H—— two days. Telegraph to me, 
care of my cousin, J. F. Whiting, 184 Concord Street. 

B. W.” 

The other letter read: 


** Byron Whiting, Esg.: 

* Sir,—I have run away and left the prize in your 
hands. Some would call me cowardly. I am not cow- 
ardly, but Lam sorely hurt. 1 feel like a tiger—like tear- 
ing somebody to pieces. That somebody is you. It is 
because I am so cross and ugly I will not put you in dan- 
ger by staying nearer. Any minute I might lose control 
of myself and punish you. Therefore lam going away. 
I did think of putting an end to my miserable existence 
by hanging myself in the judge's barn, but concluded that 
would not be courteous. 

**My opinion of you remains unchanged. 1 told you 
yesterday what I thought of sneaks and hypocrites. he 
sacred name of friend has been trampled in the dust. You 
plucked my wild rose and left me with a thorn in my 
heart. Iam all broken up. I am wrecked. Life is dis- 
tasteful tome. I shall travel fora year. A suitable end 
would be burial under the sands of Africa. 

‘* Tell Kate and Miss Hope anything you please. 
write to Kate from the other side. 

‘** Treat her well, By, for the sake of yours truly, 

H. Preston. 

“P. S.—By-the-way, if a red flower, telegraph to me 
directly at H——, care H. M. Weldron, my cousin, 96 
Pierrepont Street, where a ray of hope will keep me wait- 
ing for two days. FP.” 


I will 


As it happened, neither of these letters reached its des- 
tination, and cousequently the abject state of mind to 
which each young man had been reduced was never fully 
appreciated by the other. 

t was a dusty walk, and the valise grew heavy. Mr. 
Whiting was glad when he reached the platform surround- 
ing the small station. The old man who acted as ticket 
master, telegraph operator, and baggage-man was sweep- 
ing and *‘fixin’ things up.” Only one passenger had yet 
appeared, and he sat on a valise, his head buried in his 
hands, regardless of everything. 1t was a familiar form, 
and as Byron stepped up, his amazement knew no bounds 
on discovering Mr. Preston, who ought to have been fast 
asleep in his luxurious bed. 

** Hello!” said Byron. ‘‘ What's up?” 

‘Hello yourself!” returned Henry, astonished. ‘‘ What's 
the meaning of this?” 

“The very question I would ask you.” 

Byron was dressed with his usual scrupulous care. The 
other had scarcely washed his face, and his clothes were 
wrinkled, as if he had Jain in them all night. Even his 
shirt was soiled, and his thick hair uncombed. 

‘*Going off?” said each to the other, and neither an- 
swered. Byron fell to whistling. 

“You have not seen a note on my table addressed to 
you?” said Harry. 

** No; there’s one for you on my table.” 

**Come to think of it, you had better not read mine. 
Just tear it up, will you?” 

‘*Why, yes. And suppose you don’t read mine. 
of no consequence, anyhow.” 

“Very well.” 

“I begin to think—” 

**So do L.” 

‘Isn't there a joke lying around loose somewhere?” 

** Looks like it.” 

In spite of themselves, a sense of their ludicrous posi- 
tion began to steal over them. A smile quivered around 
their mouths. Harry’s eyes twinkled, and he pulled hard 
at his mustache. yron whistled more loudly. The 
smile broadened; it began to be audible. It burst out 
into a laugh, which rose louder and louder, and which 
made the station-master suspend his broom in the air and 
turn upon the passengers a pair of eyes and a mouth wide 
open with astonishment. With the suushine of that hearty 
laugh the clouds that had buried two hearts in the mists 
of jealousy and hatred were lifted. They looked into 
each other's face. Their hands sprang together in a 
clasp of cordial, life-enduring friendship. 

**Come,” said Byron, ‘let us pick up our valises and 
beat a retreat. Plenty of time to go back and dress for 
breakfast. You need a clean shirt, old fellow, and a comb. 
You will never tell?” 

‘Not I.” Henry could scarcely speak for laughing. 
They walked amicably away, just as the whistle an- 
nounced the approaching train. 

**No passengers.” And the old station-man shook his 
head and said: *‘ Queer fellows, them. Acted like a 
couple of lunatics escaped from an asylum. Didn't right- 
ly know their own minds.” 


It’s 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FLOWER’S MESSAGE. 


BREAKFAST was never a merrier meal than that morning 
at the Hopes’. Kate had seldom seen her brother and Mr. 
Whiting in such high spirits. What pleased her especially 
was the evidence that the two young men, who had lately 
seemed to be drawing apart, were good friends. They 
talked and laughed a great deal. Old college scenes and 
incidents were revived. The sullenness which had hung 
over Harry and the solemnity which had characterized 
Byron were quite gone. Kate was still puzzled. Some- 
thing had happened. She would know about it soon. 

As they sat on the veranda after breakfast, Mona was 
seen approaching with a basket on her arm. 

“There are my eggs and butter from the Wilsons,” 
said Miss Hope, rising to attend to the matter. The butter 
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lay in the bottom of the basket, the eggs on top. In the 
centre, in strong contrast with the pure white of the eggs, 
lay a deep red velvety hollyhock. 

The conversation was instantly hushed. Harry, his 
face radiant, sprang down the steps, rushed to the squaw, 
— up the flower, saying: ‘‘For me? Did Miss Wilson 
send this to me?” 

Mona nodded. Her face was impenetrable. One could 
not judge whether she understood the significance of the 
flower, It would seem not, for, without waiting, she pro- 
ceeded to the kitchen. 

Byron sat perfectly still, his face pale. Till then he 
did not know what a sharp pang it would cost him to 
give up Pansy to his friend and rival. 

To Kate, Harry said: *‘ By the token of this flower, you 
are to have my dear wild rose for your sister. She con- 
sents to myrry me. Hurrah! Eureka! 1 have won!” 
Harry threw up his hat two or three times, leaped like a 
schoolboy; then, seeing his dejected friend, added, with 
swift sympathy: 

** Poor old fellow! Poor old By! 
With all my heart I pity you. 
old chum?” 

‘Later, perhaps,” said Byron, grasping Harry’s hand 
nevertheless, Then taking his hat, he said he was off for 
a long walk. 

As Harry prepared to go away also, Kate said: ‘‘ Who 
is your wild rose? You must use plain language, and not 
poetry, if you want me to know.” 

‘Why, Pansy Wilson, of course, the dearest—” 

“Well. I don’t admire her taste in flowers. 1 think 
she might have chosen a more delicate floral messenger 
to convey her love to you.” 

For answer Harry only reverently kissed the hollyhock, 
placed it in his button-hole, smiled his most radiant smile 
ut Kate, lifted his hat, and went around the house, pur- 

osing to row across the lake, and so reach the farm-louse 

n the shortest possible time. 

**Good!” muttered Mona, standing in the kitchen door- 
way. 

Harry, remembering that she was the bearer of good 
tidings, and, indeed, had seemed strangely a part of all 
this summer's wonderful experiences, turned to her and 
placed a ten-dollar bill in her hand. Then Mona knew 
that she had made no mistake. For it does not need to 
be told that Mona herself had plucked the hollyhock and 
laid it over the eggs, and that as yet Pansy was ignorant 
of the decision of her fate. 

Pansy was at her morning work, and was never more 
surprised than when the impetuous Harry Preston bound- 
ed, without knocking, into the kitchen, threw the dish- 
towel out of the window, caught her in his arms, whirled 
her around two or three times, hugged the breath nearly 
out of her body, almost smothered her with kisses, bore 
her into the sitting-room, and threw himself into a chair, 
still holding her in his arms. As soon as Pansy could 
catch her breath she tried to free herself. 

“Oh, don’t! Dear me! Why, what ever ails you? I 
never knew anything like this. Mr. Preston, will you be- 
have? It is not fair, you know.” 

‘* Why,darling, we are engaged, and engaged lovers may 
kiss each other,” suiting the action to the word. ‘‘ Why, 
what's the matter, Pansy? You aren’t afraid of me, of 
your Harry, are you?” For Pansy was almost ready to 
ery, and was pushing away from him with all her 
strength. 

‘I'm not engaged,” said she. 
least what you are talking about.” 

** But, dearest, here is the red flower you sent me—this 
beautiful, adorable hollyhock. Red was for me, was it 
not? Now, Pausy, you did not send the wrong flower, 
did you?” 

“*[ never sent any flower,” said Pansy, looking very 
much puzzled. ‘“ How did you get that?” 

“Why, Mona brought it with the butter and eggs less 
than an hour ago. She said that you sent it.” 

“Then Mona lied. She must have been in the woods 
yesterday and overheard. Now I remember, she came to 
me as soon as you and he went away. How did she 
dare?” Pansy’s cheeks were very red and her eyes were 
flashing. 

Harry had taken a chair, the farthest in the room away 
from her. His face was overclouded with gloom and 
suspicion. 

** Now, then, Pansy,” he said, “ don’t trifle with me. 
I tell you I have staked my all on winning you. Are you 
going to be kind or cruel?” 

But Pansy sat perfectly still, looking out of the win- 
dow. She did not answer. 

Harry walked over to her and threw the red hollyhock 
in her Jap. Then he resumed his seat and frowned and 
glowered from the corner. 

**Miss Wilson, will it be your pleasure to decide this 
— so pertinent to my happiness, now and at once? 

f you will accept me for your husband, bring me that 
flower and yourself give it to me. If not, if it is he 
whom you want, crush it, destroy it, throw it away, and 
I will accept my doom and leave your presence now and 
for evermore.” 

Harry’s voice had grown husky and sad with forebod- 
ing. He was fancying what dreadful fate should be his, 
self-sought. He thought to be torn to pieces by wolves 
in Siberia would perhaps do, if by any means a full ac- 
count of the awful event could be written up and for 
warded to—Mrs. Byron Whiting. 

Several minutes passed. Pansy still looked out of the 
window. Her feet stirred restlessly on the floor. As she 
was gazing, a figure was seen in the distance coming 
down the road. It was Jim Sands in his blue working- 
shirt and overalls. Was he coming to the house? Pansy 
started, looked from the farmer's boy, whom she could 
marry any day, as she well knew, to this handsome, fiery 
young man now urging his passionate suit. All of a sud- 
den the blood surged over her whole body in a wave of 
yearning and love. She knew—ah, she knew! With 
swift impulsive step she went to Harry, her beautiful 
face clothed with the light of newly awakened love, her 
eyes suffused with tenderness, her bosom heaving, and as 
she placed the flower in his hand, said, simply: 

** Let it be as it is. 1 asked for a dream last night. 
The dream did not come; but I know whom I love. It is 
you.” 

She forgot the approaching figure, and a moment later 
Jim Sands saw, through the open window, a sight over 
which he could not linger, which forbade him to enter or 


I am sorry for you. 
Jan’t you wish me joy, 


“I don’t know in the 
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longer to hope. He passed on with heavy heart. This 
comrade of his boyhood, whom he had so loved, was stolen 
from him by a stranger—and he was indeed bereft. 

So long they sat, the two lovers, that Seth came home 
to his dinner, wondering that the horn had not sounded. 
The fire was out in the kitchen. Seth partook of a cold 
diuner that day, which Pansy and Harry together pre- 
pared and joyously helped to eat. 

And that is how Pansy accepted her lover, and if Mona 
had chosen to carry a white flower to the Mansion on that 
eventful morning, there is no telling how this story would 
have ended. 


The rest is quickly told. Pansy refused to marry until 
she had spent two years at school. She became «a more 
beautiful woman than even her girlhood had promised. 
Her mind developed under the symmetrical training of 
the “seminary.” She was resolute, refusing to spend 
time on accomplishments, working with all her might on 
plain English branches. It was a wise course, for well 
she knew, as {the young wife of a rich man, she could 
learn French, or to paint, or to sing, as she and he might 
choose, 

When at length she announced that she was willing to 
enter upon her married life, a more charming, beautiful, 
and winsome bride never graced the Southern city where 
the Prestons lived. She at once became a favorite, ac- 
cepted and loved by everybody. Soon after their marriage 
the Prestons spent a year in Europe—a year full of rarest 
delight for Pansy, which brought to her all that she lacked 
of symmetry and culture. 

Kate had no reason to blush for her sister-in-law. In 
fact, she became her ardent friend and admirer. Before 
Pansy left the seminary Kate was Mrs. Byron Whiting. 

As for Seth Wilson, finding life lonely without his sister, 
he persuaded one of the village maidens to fill her place 
and be his wife. Life on the farm went on uninterrupted- 
ly, as it had done for years agone, the principal caller be- 
ing a prosperous storekeeper in the ever-growing village, 
Mr. James Sands, bachelor. 

THE END. 


AMERICAN HUMOR. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOR, 


EK VERY one knows that old and very extreme test of 
4 humor contained in the story of a man who, on re- 
ceiving a telegram announcing the annibilation of his 
wife and children in a railway accident, laid down the 
envelope, exclaiming, ‘‘ This is perfectly ridiculous!” Do 
you who now read see the humor lurking there? There 
is little use of argument over the matter. He who feels 
rather than sees this humor is amused for no accepted 
reason that he can readily assign. On the other hand, he 
whose fancy is not thus tickled is revolted, if not angered, 
at the sight of mirth where he but detects tragedy. Yet 
there is no real lack of feeling in such mirth. The effects 
of certain kinds of humor upon certain kinds of minds 
means as irresponsible a contraction of the mental muscles 
as of the bodily upon occasions. We hear children say 
that so-and-so is *‘ ticklish,” because that particular child’s 
body is sensitive to a certain kind of teasing touch. In 
just the same irresponsible way the mind may be sensitive 
or impervious to a particular touch of humor. In either 
case the condition seems to be born with those who pos- 
sess it. 

While not meaning to make this a plea for the extremes 
of American humor, it seems only fair to us that those 
who have not that quality will have some charity for 
those who happily or unhappily possess it. Americans 
inheriting this birthright are often called upon to have 
patience with those to whom it is denied. As an instance 
of this I must, with an apology, briefly repeat an old but 
characteristic American tale. The story is of the vigilance 
committee which hanged the wrong man for horse-stealing, 
and then, discovering too late their mistake, deputized one 
member to apologize to the widow. ** Well, missus,” said 
the sheepish deputy to the weeping woman who answered 
his knock upon her door,‘‘I guess you've got the Jaugh 
on us this time.” It was this tale which an American once 
ventured to repeat to a serious English friend, who waited, 
after the story was told, with that look, crushing toa story- 
teller, which plainly says, ‘‘It’s not possible that the 
point has come!” ‘‘ Yes, that’s all,” said the American, 
meekly. ‘‘ Don’t you see the joke?” “ Joke!” repeated the 
listener, indignantly. “ Do you call that man’s remark fun- 
ny? I think it was the height of impertinence!” Yet the 
American kept a good temper. 

Such humor as this the English call ‘‘ American,” as a 
term of contempt, just as we ou our side, watching an 
English farce where the hero is knocked down with a rope 
of sausages or upset from a table, ay: with a sniff,‘ Eng- 
lish horse-play.”” Let us live and let live, my brothers. 
After all, climate has much to do with such serious differ- 
ences of opinion. The drier the atmosphere, the more dry 
and crackling the wit. A moist climate calls for stouter 
food, stouter raiment, stouter witticisms. 

An acute sense of fitness, which is also an American 
birthright, seems to lie at the root of most of those humor- 
ous tales which amuse the American mind only. They 
all illustrate a law of fitness inexorably carried out, or 
show the results of that law broken. The American has 
almost a mania for the fitting. He shows it in his sen 
sitiveness to foreign criticism, his adaptability, his in 
ventiveness. The absurd apology of the repentant ?i- 
gilance committee is, after all, but a fantastic breaking 
of the law of fitness, and the same rule applies to that 
famous story of the man “ who lit his pipe in a pow- 
der - magazine, in consequence of which a coroner's 
jury sat in four counties.” The last story would whol- 
ly lose its point were the crime and its punishment 
less immediately fitted. The natural American has a 
healthy pioneer enjoyment in the utter discomfiture of 
blatant folly,even when the punishment is beyond deserts. 
An acknowledgment of this same law of fitness lies in the 
confession of a sense of the ridiculous felt by the owner 
of the unfortunate family annihilated on the railway. 
But in this case the law of fitness is broken by fate itself. 
After a certain pinnacle of horrors is reached it isa known 
and merciful fact that the human heart ceases to suffer; 
it is crushed to numbness. So it was with that afflicted 
parent. Malignant fate had overshot the mark, gone too 
far and hit too hard to cause the victim any suffering. 
There was only left to him a sense of grim American hu- 
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mor that this was the case, and that in a grotesque way 
fate had outwitted herself; for in America neither fate 
nor anything else can go too far and still remain sublime. 
Tragedy, sentiment, suffering, have all their set limits in 
this new land, where the play which leaves every actor 
dead as the curtain rolls down becomes nothing short of 
a burlesque. In literature the same rule holds. ** Dick- 
ens” said an old lover of his, an American, ** has always 
one foot in a gaping grave of sentiment. When he gets 
in with both feet he is intolerable.” 

So much for one possible source of American humor; 
but this is not in itself reason sufficient—I1 had almost said 
excuse—for the grotesque form which American humor 
often takes. It would seem that the real foundation for 
such a departure should lie yet deeper; and looking 
deeper, perhaps the primal cause is to be found, after all, 
in the old, old law of race preservation. There is an an- 
cient saying that if a man, with a man’s temperament, 
were forced to live the life and suffer the sufferings of a 
woman, the end would be his death. Whether this be 
true or false, it is certain that the being who is given an 
American temperament must, if he would keep his soul 
and body in health, follow more or less closely an Amer- 
ican regimen. American humor may be grotesque, it 
may have a spice of the hysterical, but it is not born with 
us for nothing. It is here as a protection, not a defect. 
Nature has the habit of throwing up these guards where 
the wall is weak. American humor has the best of rea- 
sons for being just where it is and what it is. ‘The 
Frenchman, the Teuton, can afford to rave and be lit- 
tle the worse for it physically, for that is their safety- 
valve. Notsothe American. ‘The English make-up can 
support comfortably the wear and tear of a racking ten- 
ure of emotions, but when a new race came into nl 
Nature’s bauds—restless, nervous, sensitive, and with a 
nerve-disease of its very own, what did the wise old mo- 
therdo? She supplied us, her new children, with a check- 
rein of an irreverent and fantastic sense of humor which 
ever sees the ridiculous side by side with the tragic. Thus 
a halt is cried to overstrained emotions, which, if indulged 
freely, the American temperament and physique could 
never sustain. 
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N ISS M. ADELE BARNEY, the well-known young 

editor and writer, was married on August 9 to Mr. 
Arthur E. Wilson, of Clinton, Massachusetts, in which 
place they will hereafter make their home. The young 
author has had a successful literary career, leaving college 
to accept an offer to become a member of the editorial 
staff of an educational magazine, from which position 
she has steadily worked upward, at the time of her mar- 
riage being editor in charge of a popular magazine. 
She leaves many warm friends in New York's literary 
circles, who regret that her marriage must take her to 
other scenes, 


The lofty cross of Cornish granite known as the Ten- 
nyson Beacon, which has been erected in honor of the 
poet by English and American admirers, has been handed 
over to the corporation of the Trinity Home on behalf of 
the committee of subscribers. The height of the cross is 
thirty-two feet, and it stands on the summit of Fresh 
water Down, in the Isle of Wight. The inscription was 
unveiled by Lady Tennyson, and there were present the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and a number of literary 
people. 


The Siang-hu Hospital at Foo-chow is in charge of a 
young Chinese woman, Dr. Hu King-Eng, who studied 
medicine and took her degree in this country. She is a 
Christian of the third generation, being the granddaugh 
ter of a wealthy mandarin who embraced Christianity 
some years ago. 


There was a pretty little ceremony on board the battle- 
ship Zeras at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard a Sunday or two 
ago, when Ensign Gherardi and the four seamen who co- 
operated with him in saving two men from drowning, 
during the month of July, were decorated with silver 
crosses by a delegation of King’s Dauglters. The be- 
stowal of the crosses followed the regular religious ser- 
vices held on the quarter-deck of the big ship, where there 
was a large company of bluejackets and visitors gathered 
to wilness the proceedings. 


The editor of the first woman’s magazine ever publish 
ed in this country is still living, and is a resident of the 
Home Hotel in this city. Her name is Mrs, Harriet Far 
ley Donlevy, and the magazine she conducted was the 
Lowell Offering, issued by a literary association composed 
entirely of mill-girls, who called themselves the Improve- 
ment Club of Lowell. That was in the early thirties, 
when the high tariff made wages high, and the factories 
of New England were filled with well-educated American- 
born young women. The Offering was published at ir- 
regular intervals until 1840, when it assumed a monthly 
form, and continued for about ten years longer. It was 
written and edited entirely by women—a more unusual 
circumstance in those days than now. Lucy Larcom was 
one of its contributors. 


The naval ball given by the Newport cottagers in honor 
of Rear-Admiral Sicard and the officers of his squadron 
wus decidedly the most superb social function which has 
ever taken place at the Newport Casino. Five thousand 
dollars had been subscribed for the ball, and the Casino 
theatre, in which it took place, was completely transformed 
by the use of tapestries and embroideries as hangings, and 
by lavish floral decorations, Flags played a conspicuous 
part in the adornment of the stage, where the Admiral and 
his staff were received by the patronesses, Mrs. William 
Astor, Mrs. Welling, Mrs. Dyer, Mrs. Gerry, and Mrs. 
Gibbs. The piazzas were enclosed and decorated for a 
promenade, and supper was served at small tables undera 
huge tenton the lawn. In both verandas and tent a brill- 
iant effect was produced by the use of red and white only 
as hangings. More than three thousand Amcrican Beauty 
roses were used in the decoration of the tables. 
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DINNER GOWN FOR STOUT LADY. 


4% make a gown for a stout woman is much more dif- 

ficult than for a slender figure. An effective and be- 
coming costume that solves the difficulty is of brocade 
trimmed with black insertion and lace. All the lines are 
long, and so arranged as to give as slender an appearance 
as possible. 


AUTUMN VISITING COSTUMES. 
See illustration on page 721. 


UTUMN visiting costumes this season are particularly 
smart and effective. On the front page is an illus- 
tration of a gown from Beer, made of gray crépe de Chine, 
trimmed elaborately with entre-deux of white lace, edged 
with narrow white satin ribbon. The waist has ruffles 
and jabot of mousseline de soie with a satin edge, while 
the yoke has many bands of gold and silver braid. A 
charming touch of color is given by the belt of green 
velvet with rhinestone buckle. 
The hat with this gown is 
from Lewis, and is a toque 
made of gray tulle, and trim- 
med with black and white 
feathers. The brim is cover- 
ed with tulle embroidered in 
gold, and caught up at the side 
with a rosette of turquoise- 
blue satin. 

Gowns of peau de soie are 
to be fashionable this autumn 
and winter. A costume from 
la maison Coguenheim, of red 
peau de soie, is especially 
smart. The skirt is plain, 
straight in the front, but with 
godets at the back. The 
marked feature of the gown 
is a short paletot coat, made 
with three box-pleats in the 
back and the front. On the 
three front pleats is a black 
silk embroidery heavily jetted. 
An empiécement, high collar, 
and revers of Irish point- 
lace are trimmed with a ruche 
of black lace, and on the mid- 
die pleat in front is a bow 
of black satin. The sleeves, 
which are small and tight- 
fitting, are trimmed at the top 
with three ruffles of black 
mousseline de soie, and there 
is a strip of the jetted em 
broidery on the lower part of 
the sleeve. On the left shoul- 
der is a wide bow of black 
satin ribbon. 

The hat worn with this 
gown is of black gauze, with 
a frill of mousseline de soie 
around the crown. At the 
left side the brim is caught up 
with a bow of black satin. A 
wreath of geraniums is laid on 
the brim, and a bunch of stiff 
wing bows, black lined with 
white,is fastened with a rhine- 
stone buckle. 


A MOTHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


I ROOKLYN women are 

trying a new experiment. 
It is the formation of Mothers’ 
Associations in connection 
with the public schools. It 
is an outgrowth of public 
meetings of parents held dur- 
ing the winter, and an attempt 
to overcome the indifference, 
not to say hostility, which is 
sometimes shown in the atti- 
tude of parents and teachers 
towards each other. 

The first Mothers’ Associa- 
tion was formed some months 
ago, but it is quite too early to 
look for results, except the 
results of the enthusiasm and 
active interest of those who are 
its members. It is viewed ten- 
tatively, perhaps doubtfully, 
by the Board of Education, 
who naturally fear that such 
an association may not be wise 
in its doings—may be too ag- 
gressive, too theoretical, to be 
of any practical value. First of 
all, it must be understood that 
this association is not an attack on the teachers. It ex- 
ists to further the best interest of the child, who stands 
between the parents and the teacher, the common inter- 
est of both. Its membership is practically unlimited, 
for it includes all the mothers and friends of the chil- 
dren in fifty classes in one of the public schools. Every 
mother is urged to come and help in the work. The 
association is particularly desirous of including mothers 
of every social condition, and to that end the only require- 
ment of membership is an interest in its plans, and the 
payment of the small dues of ten cents a month, not in- 
cluding the summer. It has few officers—a president and 
two vice-presidents, two secretaries, and a treasurer—and 
the greater share of the work will be done by standing 
committees. The meetings are held in the publioashoct 
building, through the courtesy of the local board of educa- 
tion and of the principal of the school. At present the 
meetings are fortnightly, but it is expected to make them 
monthly in the near future. It is also one of those rare 
Women's associations whose members do not prepare pa- 


pers, although they occasionally listen to addresses from 
outsiders. 
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It may be urged that it was not wise to limit the member- 
ship to women, but so few fathers are at liberty to attend 
to such an association that it would inevitably result in an 
attendance of women only. Besides, it was felt that there 
was already enough to direct masculine element in the man- 
agement of school affairs, and that the sentiments of the 
home were equally as well learned from the mothers. 
The opinions of most wives are usually colored by the 
husbands’ views, and practically the association would 
have the influence of the fathers nearly as much as if they 
were members. It was deemed wise to exclude from mem- 
bership the teachers, so that there might be freedom of 
speech and thorough discussion. An advisory committee 
has been appointed, and through this channel all subjects 
that the teachers wish discussed or acted upon are to be 
presented to the association, and all formal questions or 
suggestions of the association are to be conveyed to the 
teachers. A committee has in charge the question of the 


better cleaning of the school buildings and of the im- 
provement of the sanitary conditions. Simple as the work 
of this committee may seem, it has to proceed slowly, for 
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around even so primal a matter as scrubbing the floors are 
many twists of red tape, and the association must use the 
accredited means, and also stimulate the manipulators of 
red tape to more speedy action. A story will illustrate 
the usual method of procedure. A pane of glass was 
broken in one of the rooms of a public-school building. 
It happened to be from a window directly over the teach- 
er’s head. It was reported to the principal, who reported 
it to the School-house Committee, and thence it went to 
the Committee on Supplies to be verified, and so on, the 
teacher meanwhile standing under the open light with the 
cold winter wind blowing down upon her. She became 
impatient at the delay and offered to replace the glass at 
her own expense. But no one could make any repairs on 
the buildings who was not properly authorized. She wait- 
ed six weeks, meanwhile contracted a severe illness and 
lost much time from her class; but the regulation had 
been obeyed. 

Another committee has at heart the obtaining of vacant 
lots in the vicinity for play-grounds for the growing boys. 
The police superintendent is in favor of this plan, and is 
willing to detail a sufficient number of police to keep rough 
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and disorderly boys from tyrannizing over the younger 
boys and from making the place a nuisance. The police 
wil be sent to such grounds as may be obtaiped every day 
after school, and all day on Saturdays and holidays. This 
would seem to be a prudent way of settling that vexed 
question, *‘ What shall we do with our boys?” No one who 
has not had to deal with an active, healthy boy in a city 
home has any idea of the difficulty of giving to him that 
chance for play and boyish exercise to which he is entitled 
without his being a bother to the neighbors and a restless 
torment to himself. The superintendent understood the 
matter when he said that play-grounds for boys would re- 
duce police work one-third. The man who keeps a drink- 
ing-fountain running for our dumb friends gets his taxes 
rebated fifteen dollars a year. How much more should a 
man be rewarded who loans his unemployed lands for the 
benefit of the men of the future? 

To obtain books and magazines for the nucleus of a 
small lending library for the children in the school, who 
do not have many books, is the work of the literary com- 
mittee. The teachers are glad to assume charge of the 
books and periodicals, and to 
lend them with discretion. 
It is also peepee to mount 
on card-board such pictures 
from the magazines as will 
illustrate any historical, de- 
scriptive, or geographical 
study for the teachers’ use; 
and this, with the preparation 
of scrap- books of fugitive 
verse and prose bits from the 
daily press to aid scholars in 
recitations, is the work of the 
same committee. 

The better enforcement of 
the truant laws and attend- 
ance, questions of food, the 
ever-recurring school lunch, 
proper clothing, school-room 
decoration, are some of the 
topics that will receive 
thoughtful consideration. A 
series of excursions to places 
and buildings in the vicinity, 
which will illustrate and 
make more attractive dull 
studies, the expense of the ex- 
cursions to be borne by the 
parents of the children who 
go under the care of their 
teachers, is an idea which the 
association will try to realize. 

A similar association in 
Detroit is said not to have 
succeeded, because of a lack 
of interest, sympathy, and 
support of those in authority; 
but it is to be hoped that 
Brooklyn may show a differ- 
ent spirit. At all events, the 
association is trying to break 
down the wall between teach- 
ers and parents, which too 
much antagonism, too much 
criticism, and too little cour- 
tesy has built in the past. 


“ DON’T!" 


A MOTHER who found 
herself becoming peevish 
and exacting asked a sister 
who was visiting her to keep 
a strict account of the number 
of times in one day in which 
she (the mother) said ‘‘ Don’t!” 
to her four children, respec- 
tively ten, seven, four, and 
two years of age. The con- 
scientious sister-in-law kept 
a careful memorandum, and 
when the children were in 
their beds for the night show- 
ed the tired mother the record. 
From eight in the morning un- 
til the same hour in the even- 
ing she had said ‘ Don't!” 
eighty-seven times. After 
serious thought the mother 
came to the conclusion that 
at least one-half of those 
“don'ts” had been unneces- 
sary. She had grown into the 
habit of uttering the prohib- 
itory word on all occasions. 
The nervous mothers of our 
day would do well to follow 
her example and limit the 
~ number of their ‘‘ don'ts,” 
which are often spoken with 
regard to innocent, although 
perhaps noisy, amusements, 


SOME LATE SUMMER GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 718. 


ATE in the season as it is, there are still new gowns to 

4 be seen. In light blue and white checked gingham 
is a charming costume from Doria & Si et, which has an 
extremely effective collar and sash of thin blue silk edged 
with pipings of black mousseline de soie. The hat is of 
manila straw, bound with black velvet, aud trimmed 
with masses of violets and roses. 

A gown of mousseline vierge is extremely smart, with 
skirt made over colored taffeta silk, and trimmed with 
russet guipure and insertion. The waist is made over 
white silk, and is heavily tucked and trimmed with frills 
of russet lace. Belt and collar are of rose taffeta silk. 
The hat, one of Carlier’s designs, has a black brim, with 
Tam o’ Shanter crown of shaded rose leaves, and is trimmed 
with a cluster of black tips. 

Fine checks and plaids in ginghams are fashionable, and 
one model of lavender and white is most effective trimmed 
with yellow lace and clusters of tucks, and bows of white 
and lavender taffeta ribbons. The hat is of rough violet 
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straw trimmed with violets of the same shade 
aul bows of darker violet ribbon. 
Dainty and smart is a white canvas cloth 
skirt, made full over the hips, and worn with 
waist of goft silk plissé, pale blue, with inch 
insertion of russet Collar and sash are 
of black satin rhe hat is a Napoleon shape, 
white lace straw, with black velvet and roses 


ice 


ON VISITING 


i friend to ‘‘ come sometime” and 
ua Visit is equivalent to no in 


Tos 
minke 





| to about one-half. 


|} cause of 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


projector was Mrs. Miller, who had been 
carrying on a school under the patronage of 
the Governor of the province. Some of the 
pupils came with her, but the genera! preju- 
dice against foreigners was so strong that 
the roll showed the names of but twelve 
girls on the opening day, June 1, 1875. Ac- 
commodations for about forty pupils were 
provided, and in four years these were com 
pletely filled. Mrs. Miller was then obliged 
to return to America, and during the next 
three years the number of pupils fell off 
Besides the popular in- 
difference to the work, the difficulty in ob- 
taining good Japanese teachers was one 
this decline. In 1882 the school 


; passed under its present management, and 


vitaution at all. It is simply a polite fagon de | 
parle ul means litile rhis sounds like 
a sweeping statement but it is none the less 
rue. If you really desire to see your friend 
n your home, you will follow the foregoing 
speech by the request that she will state 


some date when ashe will find it convenient 
to make you a visit, or you will yourself set 
1 time when you will be at leisure to see her 
As a rulk any time” means no time. Too 
many well-meaning persons do not under 
tand the importance of this matter of invi 
tations When you pame the time at which 

uu wish your friend to visit you, also men 
tion the length of the stay you expect her to 
make: or, if you 
she can possibly remain in your home, invite 
her to spend at fortnight, 
much longer as she finds practicable 

When the time set by you and your guest 


1 Wish to have her as long as 


least a and as 


us the duration of her stay with you has ex- 
pired, do not burden her with pleading that 
she will stay longer. Make her appreciate 


that it would give you great pleasure to have 
her change her plans, but when you see that 
she has already made her arrangements and 


her further. To speed the parting guest is 
as much a part of gracious hospitality as to 
wel her. Never shall I forget the dis 
comfort and annoyance to which I was sub 
jected as a young girl by being begged to 
lengthen a visit which I desired to bring to 
in end at ihe time appointed for my depart 
ure My young and her mother 
begged that | would remain at their sea-side 
cottage for a week longer. They were get 
ting up a sailing-party, and I must not miss 
it. I was too polite to say that the sight of 
a sail-boat made me seasick, and that I would 
rather face unknown perils than enter one of 
the rocking abominations. I could only plead 
that my visit had lasted for two weeks, and 
that my mother would expect me to come 
home at the time set for my return 

Then,” said my well-meaning hostess, 

I shall write her this very day, and implore 
her to let you st 1y another week.’ 

And by the same mail went a surreptitious 
little note to the best of mothers, 

Please, please, say | must come home!” 

Great was the chagrin of my kind-hearted 
hostess, and equally great was my well-con 
cealed delight, when a letter arrived cordially 
thanking Mrs. Blank for her kindness, but 
advising that I adhere to my original plan 
and come home at the time set 

Still, through it all I felt like a hypocrite 
It was an awkward position into which my 
insistent entertainers had forced me, 


hostess 


JAPANESE SCHOOLS. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 

LTHOUGH probably the most progres 
L%. sive country of the far East, Japan still 
regards with suspicion and disfavor avy 
attempt to educate her women. The mer- 
est rudiments of reading and writing are 
in general considered amply sufficient, any- 
thing more than these being possessed as yet 
by comparatively few. The term ‘‘ higher ed- 
ucation,” as used in America, would scarce- 
ly be applicable at present to the stand- 
ard in Japan, since any education there 
beyond that of the simplest and most ele- 
mentary sort would naturally come under 
the classification of ‘“‘higher.” There are 
now, however, a number of schools where 
Japanese girls are given a thorough training 
in the studies which they undertake, and the 
curriculum will undoubtedly broaden as the 
popular prejudice against the elevation of 
women shal! disappear 

The beginning of the educational move- 
ment was due, of course, to foreign energy 
and interference. After centuries of ex- 
clusion, foreigners were at last permitted to 
settle in Japan, and with their arrival a 
change in the country’s future was assured. 
There were still many restrictions in regard to 
the strangers, concessions being granted to 
them only in seven cities where they were 
permitted to reside. Missionaries of differ 
ent faiths came to live and work in these 
towns, and this early limitation of their field 
accounts for the location of the oldest and 
best-known schools. At first the mission 
aries’ wives began, in a very quiet way, to 
gather about them classes of girls, especially 
for the study of English. Then some of the 
more liberal Japanese officials would invite 
missionaries to teach their daughters. See- 
ing the evident inclination of many of the 
people for at least some education and a 
knowledge of the English language, the for- 
eigners began to establish schools as rapid- 
ly as their means would allow. Boarding 
schools were soon found to be the only 
satisfactory ones, the home influences of the 
pupils counteracting whatever benefit they 
received during school-hours if they went 
back and forth daily 

The first mission school opened in Japan 
especiaily and distinctively for Japanese girls 
was Ferris Seminary, in Yokohama. Its 


| plicants 


| movement toward foreign customs. 


its accommodations were doubled. 

Two years after this, what might be called 
a ‘‘craze” for English began in the country 
and continued until 1888. Japan seemed to 
be thoroughly alive to her defects, and 
grasped eagerly at every opportunity for im- 
provement. New schools were established, 
but they were utterly unable, on account 
of lack of room and of teachers, to meet 
even a small part of the demand. Ap- 
were turned away in scores ev- 
ery week. Finally, private companies were 
formed and schools for girls were built and 
started on speculation, teachers for them 
being sent for from America and elsewhere. 
Every class of society felt the effect of the 
Rail- 
way lines were opened in different parts of 
the country. A general impression pre- 
vailed that the treaties were soon to be re- 
vised, and their severity relaxed to admit of 


| a mixed residency in all parts of the empire 
feels that she should not stay, do not urge 


Then, while popular enthusiasm was at 
its height, and the Japanese people were 
prepared to welcome the wished-for news of 
greater liberty and privileges, the efforts at 
treaty revision failed. The constitution was 
promulgated, and on the very eve of its 
announcement, Viscount Mori, who did more 
for education in Japan than any other man 
has done before or since, was assassinated. 
A reaction of feeling set in ; the strong anti 
foreign spirit was rekindled in its former 
strength, and the girls’ schools were naturally 
among the first to feel the turn of the tide. 

Despite these discouragements the schools 
persisted in their work, and are being re- 
warded by a gradual increase in patronage. 


| Ferris Seminary now numbers over seventy 


pupils, most of whom pay a small fee for 
board and tuition. There are three depart 
ments: a preparatory school modelled on the 
government school system, admitting at six 
years of age and finishing at thirteen; a mid- 
die or grammar school of four years; and a 
higher department of two years. The aims 
and purposes of this institution are those of 
all the foreign schools in Japan, and may be 
taken as typical, though there is considera- 


| ble variety in the methods «mployed in dif- 





ferent places. 

Oue of the first endeavors is to afford an 
intellectural training which shall prepare 
young women to take an active, intelligent 
part in the social and moral revolution 
which is now going on in Japan, and which 
will probably continue for some time to 
come. Although this reform is apparently 
controlled and Tirected by the sterner sex, 
woman, whose influence has ever shaped the 
course of Oriental affairs, is the power be- 
hind the throne. With this in mind, the 
Japanese language and literature are thor- 
oughly taught. English is also studied as 
a language and literature; history, biogra- 
phy, and ethics are taken up to strengthen 
the moral sense; and instruction is given in 
such sciences as will aid in domestic econo- 
mies. 

To awaken the esthetic tastes of the pu- 
pils, drawing and music, both native and 
foreign, are taught, together with such na- 
tive accomplishments as Cha-no-yu (tea cere- 
mony), [kebana (flower ceremony ),and Shoret 
(ceremonial etiquette). 

Many pupils are encouraged to become 
teachers and writers, and these are instructed 
in rhetoric, psychology, and pedagagice. The 
Bible is studied as a literature and history, 
and Christianity is taught as a religion, al- 
though more stress is laid upon the life of 
the pupils than upon any particular creed. 
Graduates of the different schools are now 
engaged in contributing largely, by means 
of translations, to the literature of the coun- 
try, which is sadly deficient in works of a 
standard character. Japan has made won- 
derful progress in educating her people dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, but she has 
not done much toward furnishing intellectual 
food for their growing appetites. 

Those customs and conventionalities of the 
Orient which for generations have bound 
women to their firesides with the most un- 
breakable of bonds, and caused a deadly 
torpor of mind and body, are being persist- 
ently antagonized by the foreign schools. 
The Japanese are beginning to learn that 
there is no reason why a woman should not 
exercise her body as well as a man. Ferris 
Seminary has taken the lead among the girls’ 
schools with its physical-culture work, and 
has inspired many others of the institutions 
with the spirit. In the words of its prin- 
cipal, the Rev. Eugene 8. Booth: ‘ The list- 
less, uncertain, lolling, conventional grace of 
Japanese women makes a Westerner, whose 
blood courses his veins with vitalized ener- 
gy, tired. We insist upon regular exercise, 
following the Delsarte system, somewhat 
modified by light calisthenics. The result 
has been entirely satisfactory, giving physi- 





cal tone and health, as well as ease and 
grace of carriage to our pupils.” 

The young women who attend the schools 
are representatives of all classes of society, 
from the princess of the blood to the peasant- 
ry. Occasionally even an Aeta girl presents 
herself—i. e., one from the lowest and the 
only caste in Japan. The majority of the 
pupils belong, however, to the professional, 
merchant, and official classes. 

There are now between twenty and twen- 
ty-five girls’ schools in Japan, maintained 
either by missions or by native Christians. 
Besides these, the only institutions for the 
education of women are the Peeress’s school 
and the normal school, in Tokyo. At one 
time several other normal schools were es- 
tablished, but had to be abandoned, owing 
to the opposition to women’s education. 
The school in Kobé, under the American 
Board, is probably the only one which is 
reaching out for the higher education on 
Western models. In regard to this matter 
Mr. Booth says, ‘‘ For myself, I feel that it 
is premature; the time will come when this 
will be demanded, but it is not yet.” 

As an illustration of the feeling concern- 
ing the instruction of women, the following 
expression of one man’s opinion serves to in- 
dicate the general sentiment. In a lecture 
before the Girls’ Summer School, in 1893, a 
prominent Japanese educator said: ‘*It is 
not necessary to educate woman for her own 
sake, but she should be educated for man’s 
sake. And for the sake of our standing be- 
fore other nations, the government should 
establish a few higher middle schools for 
women.” Happily, the reformers see even 
in this a great concession from previous 
ideas, and confidently expect that the prog- 
ress will be constant toward the modern 
ideal of womanhood in the great nations of 
the world. 


A FAD OF THE ARTIST. 


LL workers in professional lines wish to 
£% have their names known in connection 
with their work. Aud the desire is not only 
pardonable, but right enough. For the good 
work to advertise the good worker is but natu- 
ral. It is the artist’s (in the largest sense of 
the word) stock in trade, as well as fame, 
that he earns the right to send in his card to 
the public along with his wares, saying: “I 
did it. Will you take more?” 

But the artist (here meaning the painter) 
has a special little weakness in this line, 
which sometimes grates somewhat on the 
taste of the critic. He is altogether too fond 
of putting his name in the centre of the pic- 
ture — literally as well as metaphorically. 
And it is painful to notice that the less the 
public cares to see his name in such a prom- 
inent place, the more apt it is to be there. 
The thoughts, as well as the eyes, are often 
distracted by this impertinent intrusion of 
the man’s personality into the middle of his 
production. 

The artist (meaning the painter) may retort 
that writers are not exempt from this little 
vanity, and frequently carry it to the length 
of covering their books with names and por- 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are weperty cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a velen le pamphlet ac- 
cessible to all who will send address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City.—{ Adv.] 





Apvice To Morners.—Mxks. W InsLow’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
bar oh colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
— v. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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traits of themselves, and that this vice often 
subjugates the work to the worker—the per- 
sonality of the creator is made of more ac- 
count than his creation. 

This wrong is a» common one, and it is 
growing worse. That is true enough. But 
so far as the critic has noticed, however the 
writer may stick his name around the frame 
of his picture, he has not yet bad the temer- 
ity to write it through the centre. He has 
not yet put it in a line of -his poem, or incor- 
porated it into the middle chapter of his 
book, His creation is, and must be, com- 
plete without his name scrawled through it. 
And if he is any sort of an honest man, he 
must be glad that this is so. 

For work that is good for anything must 
speak for itself, and speak loud, saying, 
**One hand, and no other, could create me!” 
The name in the middle should not be need- 
ed. If our handiwork must be labelled, it is 
probably superfluous, 
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Columbia 
Bicycles 
$75 to All Alike 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


1896 Columbias . . . 
1897 Hartfords 2. . . 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s . 
Hartford Pattern 1, Men's. 
Hartford Patterns Sand6 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 
in your vicinity, let us know. 
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ary Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Editor of “ Boswell’s Life of 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$7 50. 
the mth power. Dr. Hill's method aims ai both 
the convenience of the student and the delight 
illustrations light up the page.— Zhe Nation, 
N. Y. 
ence of much choice and entertaining Johnsoni- 
ana. The notes are many, and Dr. Hill's rep- 


BOYS”~’CIRLS 
Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, and Toilet Sets, 
Etc. Send for new Premium and Reduced 
Price-list. THE GREAT AMERICAN TERA Co., 
Arranged and Edited by Georce Birk- 
BeEcK Hitt, D.C.L., LL.D., Honor- 
Johnson” and of “The Letters of 
Samuel Johnson.” In Two Volumes. 
Beautifully printed, and commented upon 
with what can only be called editing raised to 
of the reader, Swarming cross-references put 
masses of material before the inquirer, and apt 
A mere turning over the leaves of the present 
work in its two large volumes proves the pres- 
utation insures their value and accuracy.— 
Outlook, N. Y. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


A strictly buttonless garment, affording postect com- 
fort and most convenient adjustment. de in 


EGYPTIAN COTTON, MERINO, and ALL WOOL. 
Colors: White, Natural, and Silver Gray. 


If the dry-goods dealers in your town do not handle the Elliott 
Suit, kindly write for further information to 


ROGER LAMSON & CO. 
55 Leonard St., New York. 
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Henrietta. | 
Black only. 
on the Selvedge. | 


lustrous, firm, durable. 
*PRIESTLEY’S EUDOKA’ 


By MARK TWAIN 


New Library Editions. 


tions. 


From New Electrotype Plates. 
$1 


A reader of Mark Twain's books is apt to be so much amused that he over- 
looks their substantial qualities. Those who deal in the smooth-worn, literary 
currency declare that his way is not good style, but even they can hardly deny 
it the merit of force and originality. He never repeats a joke, but on page 
after page we find new combinations of the elements of human individuality, 
human society and nature. His hatred of shams and cruelty and hypocrisy 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 each. 


are based on his love for justice and reality, and have no connection with 


jealousy of highly placed or fortune-favored individuals. 
based not on the assertive maxim, “I’m as good as you,” but on the generous 
feeling, “ All will be glad that Mr. Clemens’s writings 
are to be put in a convenient and fitting form.—Hart/ord Courant. 
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You are as good as I.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF Other Stories, etc., etc. 
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HUCKLEBERRY FINN. With | A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN 
Photogravure Portrait of the | KING ARTHUR’S COURT. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC. 
from Original Drawings by F. V. 
of Old Paintings and Statues. 


Illustrated 
Du Monp, and from Reproductions 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 





A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


From 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. By Justin McCartuy, Author of 


“ A History of the Four Georges,” etc. With Sixteen Portraits. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. Also uniform in style with Vols. I. and 
II. of Mr. McCartuy’s “ A History of Our Own Times.” 


There is a sentimental as well as a practical value in the fact that Justin 
McCarthy has been enabled to add this third and concluding volume to his 
great “ History of Our Own Times,” bringing the narrative down as nearly as 
possible to the present year. The sense of completeness lends new value to 
the whole work. And, well known as are all the chief events of the last seven- 
teen years of English history, they acquire a freshness as of something new 
when retold in the limpid and graceful language of an historian who was also 
an actor in many of them.—Chicago Tribune. 
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By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM SHAKESPEARE WROTE. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


Mr. Warner is well informed and scholarly, and while many may search the records 
of the old historians, few can assemble the collected material into essays so genuinely in- 
teresting, so pleasing to read, as the four which compose this book.— Hartford Post. 


THE RELATION OF LITERATURE TO LIFE. Essays. 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


The force and intellectual vigor of his writings have seldom shown to better ad- 
vantage. — Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE. A Story. Illustrated by W. T. Smepvey. 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


It is a strong, individual, and very serious consideration of life; much more serious, 
much deeper in thought than the New York novel is wont to be.— Springfield Republican, 


A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD. A Novel. Post 8vo, Half 
Leather, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50; Paper, 75 cents. 


There are not too many authors who can give us this gift and grace, 
appreciate them.— Boston Traveller. 


AS WE WERE SAYING. Social Essays. With Portrait, and Illus- 


trations by H. W. McVickar. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Who but Mr. Warner could dangle these trifles so gracefully before the mind, 
make their angles flash out new and hidden meanings.—Critic, N 


AS WE GO. Social Essays. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Post 8vo, 


and it is well to 


and 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 16mo, 


Mr. Warner makes us look at the world from a happy point of view. and, like John- 
son, shows us that there are ample benefits at home.— Jewish M/essenger, N. Y 


OUR ITALY. Illustrated. 
Gilt Top, $2 50. 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 


It is a book of solid value, such as a clear-headed business man will appreciate, yet 
such a book as only an accomplished man of letters could write. —Zxaminer, N. Y 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE. Illustrated by C. S. Remuart. Post 8vo, 


Half Leather, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


Many details of watering-places, springs, summer resorts, all have their place in 
‘Their Pilgrimage.”"—V. Y. Zimes. 


STUDIES IN THE SOUTH AND WEST. 
ada. 
$t 75. 


The book is full of sound thinking and close personal observation, and it is one that 
should be widely read.— Boston Courter. 
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Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


With Comments on Can- 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


With Illustrations. 


tian Advocate, N. Y 
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Such little hooks as these are worth having, reading, and lending to others. — C/ris- 
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The Philosopher Says 


| «Learn to say ‘ No,’ and it will be 
of more use to you than Latin.” 


You are urged to try something in place of 
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| LOOK ON THE BACK for the tewters S. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
If your dealer wili not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 
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THE “KISSAM” TRAGEDY. 


Ir ie sald that some of the ladies in Kissam Street, in a certain West- 
ern city, desire to change the street's name, owing to the implication it 
carries. — Exchange. 


Oh, isn’t it a pity 
That a lovely Western city, 
With its avenues and door-yards all so neat— 
Just to please some prudish ladies— 
Should dismiss to verbal Hades 
The #0 delicious cognomen of dear old Kissam Street ? 


No doubt the girls are pretty 
In that street and in that city, 
And no doalt it is delightfal them to meet 
When they're absent all minst miss ‘em 
From the street entitled Kissam, 
And to greet them when at home must be a treat. 


Why a street of such a savor, 

Though, should lose the dear girls’ favor 
Is a problem quite too puzzling to explain, 

Except the ones afraid 

Are of the genus termed “Old Maid,” 
Who from published osculation would refrain 


It must be the City Fathers, 
With their legal cares and bothers, 
Will not listen to what blaeée women say, 
But will, when they call, diemiss ‘em 
To their cottages in Kissam, 
And so let the sugared appellation stay. 


May the girls whose youth discloses 
There the red of June’s fair roses 
Join at once to save the street's delightfal name; 
For some way they must arrange it— 
It would be a sin to change it 
And the fashion which it stands for—just the same 
out Benton, 
—_»——- 


It was night. The band was discoursing sweet music at the hotel. 
Within all wae bright, all was gay. A hundred happy couples were dan- 
cing over the well-polished ball-room floor, and at the windows hand- 
somely dressed matrons gazed through from the dark piazzas at the ani- 
mated scene. 

Suddenly a shriek was heard over by the dining-room. A mad rush 
followed, and soon a hundred anxious people were gathered about the 
prostrate form of Priscilla Hicksworthy, the belle of Sandhurst. 

She had fainted. 

Quickly a glass of mild lemonade dashed into her face brought ber to. 

*A spade—quick! A spade!” she moaned 

* What for, | rated ?” whispered her chaperon, bending tenderly over 
her, ‘* Come, come—calm yourself.’ 

* T cannot—oh, I cannot!” she replied 

“ Her mind wanders,” said the physician 

* It does not!” she cried, sitting up. “I am sane, but I shall soon go 
mad unless you get me aspade. This was his two-step—don't you hear? 
Hie!” 

* Whose ?” demanded her father, who had been summoned. 

“ Choliie Jones's,” she anewered 

“ Well, what of it? Where is he?” asked her father, impatiently 

“Down on the beach, father,” she cried, hysterically. ‘* That is why I 
called for the spade. I buried him in the sand this morning at eleven— 
and Wilbar Wilkins came along and—I—I forgot to dig Chollie up!” 


* And this was his two-step.” 


—_—_—sa———— 


**Do you find it hard keeping up your lawns, Mr. Rural ?” 
*“ Not a bit of it," said Rural. “ The fact is the grass grows so fast here 
that my trouble lies in keeping my lawns down." 








EQUALLY SMART, BUT NOT EQUALLY SPEEDY. 


THE INEXPERT WAITRESS. 
By Anne Warniveton Wirnervr. 
©OOK IRRITATION. 


ALLosion was made in an early chapter of this text-book to the Art of 
Cook Irritation. This is one of the crucial tests of the Inexpert Waitress. 
How not to get along with the Queen of the Kitchen has occupied the 
attention of many, and has been reduced to an exact science by few. 
And it is indeed highly important. You may find your mistress indiffer- 
ent to a poor service of dinner, unconscious of your efforts in the line 
of dust concealment, tolerant of your habit of leaving your feather duster 
on the parlor sofa, and your hard-wood-floor ecrubbing-brush on the 
mantel-piece, but she cannot, however hardened and callous to your ways 
she may be, fail to suffer if you are careful to keep the cook in a state of 
inward turmoil verging upon chronic irritability. Some maids, in the 
innocence of their hearts, imperil the tenure of their position by some out- 









































THE ARTIST AND THE 


KNIGHT. 


rageous overt act, but the scientifically Inexpert Waitress will indulge in 
nothing of this sort. All the temper-destroying acts of the latter will be 
of the most subtie and delicate nature. They will be of the kind which 
will make the mistress of the household laugh at the cook, and so irri- 
tate her still further. It is this far-reaching method that you should 
cultivate. 

To do this when most insulting remember to appear outwardly calm 
and courteous, ‘lhere is nothing that so irritates an adversary as the 
careless demeanor of his foe. Greater and more lasting anger can be 
roused by a cool contempt than by a whole drayful of bricks shied with 
the gee | of aim of a William Tell. Therefore do not induige in the 
clumsy work of the mere novice and bur! flat-irons and pans at the cook's 
head, but go about the undermining of her temper with some of the 
subtlety of the serpent. Start in by seeming to be friendly, so that long 
before she knows that she finds you irritating she will wonder what is the 
matter with herself. Let the irritation slowly but surely creep into her 
veins, like the subtiest of poisons. You will find this the most effective 
ofall; and if it comes to the point where one of you has to leave the house 
pormeconty, in all probability, if you do your work thus secretly, it will 
ve the cook who will be discharged, and not yourself. Remember, above 
all things, never to complain of the cook to your mistress. Let her com- 
plain o fy -y' This will place the burden of the contest upon her shoal- 
ders, and it ie a singular sociological fact that the plaintiff in actions of 
this nature is more frequently dischar, than the defendant. The most 
approved method of irritating cooks, divided into three periods, is as fol- 
lows, for which I am indebted not only to experience, but also to Mrs. 
Wotherspoon’s omer before the Hojack School of Domestic Science, as 
already stated. three steps are the amiable period, the sarcastic 
period, and the silent period. 

1.—The Amiable Period. This is most deceptive to the cook. It will 
inspire her with an affectionate regard for you at the outset, which will 
make her irritation all the deeper when it finally sets in. Praise every- 
thing she does. Admire everything that she wears. Help her as much 
as you can in her work. Spee to be happy only when in her presence. 
Then, when secure in ber affections, lapse into error, an p her waiting 
for the platters and tureens and vegetable dishes, so that meals will be 
served cold when they should be hot. This will cause your mistress to 
scold her; and she, rather than betray you, wil! suffer in silence, and you 
may be sure that before long this silent suffering will cause her to rd 
be with some impatience. Your next effort should be to secure from 
ver an outbreak which will carry you into the second phase. This may 
most effectually be brought about in any one of three ways. Continue to 
make the errors relating to the china already mentioned ; inadvertently 
lock the cook out-of-doors some night, so that the head of the household 
will have to get up out of bed and go down stairs to let her in; or, flirt 
with her favorite cousin. The last is the quickest and surest. If you 
do any one offithese, however, if she be human, she will some day give 
way and turn furiously upon you. You may then go on to the next 


stage, 

If.—The Sarcastic Period. The cook’s outbreak will give you good 
ground for taking offence. Hence you may become sarcastic; but be 
careful not to be too sarcastic of —- Rather let your acts savor of 
sarcasm. When the cook has placed a platterful of rolls of her own make 
on the table, get the nut-cracker and pretend you are trying to crack them 
open. When she has prepared a pie, the ice-pick should he procured, as 
it it were needed to break its crust. When she has prepared your morning 
coffee, pour it into your water-tumbler, and smilingly ask her if the water 
doesn't seem a bit discolored this morning. Conversationally an occa- 
sional veiled allusion to her favorite cousin will help on your cause. 
Tell her that he 
seems to be one 
of the most gallant 
persone you ever 
met, but possibly a 
bit too forward. 
There can be little 
doubt that by so 
doing the next pe- 
riod will be shortly 
reached. She can- 
not fail to be so 
angered that itwere 
well if you kept out 
of her reach, and 
practised the art of 
dodging missiles. 
When you have 
reached this point, 
the int where 
dodging is neces- 
sary, go on to the 
third and last pe- 
riod, the silent one. 

11. —The silent 
period is made up 
of entire uncon- 
sciousness of the 
woman's nee, 
with an amiable 
front toward all the 
rest of the world. 
Never speak to her. 
Never seem to see 
her—seeing every- 
thing else, however. 
Never hear her. A 
week of this, ac- 
cording to Mrs. 
Wotherspoon, in 
nine cases out of 
ten will result in 
your being chased 
out of the kitchen 
by the cook, and up 
the stairs into the 
very presence of Td mistress, you calling for help, and she brandish- 
ing a carving-kuife or a rolling-pin. When this has happened your mis- 
sion is accomplished, and the cook’s hour has come. 

This course of procedure may then be repeated until you have sue- 
ceeded in getting at last a colleague in the kitchen of whom you approve. 
Be carefal always to observe the sequence of the periods—amiability, @ar- 
casm, silence. he system cannot fail, and has the endorsement tie 
leading authorities all over the country, and is attended by but one 
danger, which is the loss of your own temper. If you lose this, you ate 

ourself lost; hence keep yourself well and strong, avoid exhausting 
abor, take plenty of recreation, and sleep twelve hours out of every 
twenty-four, even if you have to negiect polishing the silver to do so, 





A HEARTY LAUGH. 








